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THE  CREATIVE  DAYS* 

THE  REVEREND  L.  FRANKLIN  GRUBER^  D.D. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 

One  of  the  storm-centers  of  the  apparent  conflict  be¬ 
tween  science  and  Revelation  has  for  years  been  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  With  the  devel¬ 
opment  especially  of  modern  physical  science,  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation  became  the  object  of  many  attacks,  as 
supposedly  antiquated  or  outworn  and  no  longer  intel¬ 
lectually  tenable.  This  citadel  of  the  Faith  has  thus  for 
some  decades  been  bombarded  with  the  missiles  of  the 
most  highly  developed  scientific  acumen.  Terms  for  an 
armistice  have  indeed  been  offered,  and  compromises  look¬ 
ing  toward  concord  and  permanent  peace  have  been 
suggested.  But  these  have  never  been  entirely  satisfactory 
to  either  side.  Meanwhile  on  each  side  there  have  been 
those  who  have  opposed  every  compromise.  They  have 
remained  fixed  in  their  determination  to  continue  the 
conflict  with  their  original  weapons,  without  even  so  much 
as  a  willingness  to  examine  the  weapons  of  the  other 
party.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  undoubted  importance  in 
these  times  of  speculation  and  doubt,  the  following  brief 
consideration  of  the  Creative  Hexaemeron  may  not  be 
wholly  amiss  and  unwelcome. 

Speculation  upon  this  question  has  not  been  confined 
altogether  to  our  own  age.  In  practically  everj’  age  phi¬ 
losophers  and  theologians  discussed  it.  In  the  speculative 
thought  of  all  races  the  questions  of  the  whence,  how,  when, 
and  why  of  origin  have  been  second  only  to  that  of  the 
whither  of  destiny.  Thus  many  theories  of  creation  have 
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been  developed.  But  as  this  is  a  subject  that  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  human  consciousness  and  experience,  unen¬ 
lightened  reason  alone  could  never  solve  these  transcen¬ 
dent  mysteries  of  origin.  This  would  seem  to  be  as 
impossible,  without  revealed  facts  or  premises  of  reasoning, 
as  for  a  man  to  weigh  himself  while  holding  his  own  scale. 
Here  man’s  profoundest  speculations  fail,  and  unaided 
human  reason  must  halt  with  bowed  head  and  veiled  face 
before  the  divinely  imposed  limitation,  “  So  far  shalt  thou 
go  but  no  farther.” 

I.  Two  Sources  op  Information 

Man  is,  however,  not  thus  left  to  himself  without  light, 
as  to  these  absorbing  questions.  As  if  to  anticipate  man’s 
burning  desire  to  know  about  his  origin,  for  his  “  O  my 
Father”  of  inquiry  there  is  the  long  anticipated  revealed 
answer,  “  Here,  my  child.” 

I.  THE  VOLUME  OF  REVELATION 

The  account  of  creation  in  Genesis  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  as  of  divine  origin.  It  seems  to  bear  upon  its  very 
'  face  the  stamp  of  Divinity.  And  only  in  proportion  as 
other  accounts,  however  we  may  explain  their  origin,  have 
been  found  to  approach  this  one  in  Scripture,  have  they 
been  regarded  as  containing  elements  of  truth.  Fitting  it 
is,  therefore,  that  this  record  of  man’s  and  nature’s  origin 
forms  the  introduction  to  the  revelation  of  his  state  and 
destiny.  And,  in  the  main,  this  account  of  creation  was 
for  centuries  accepted  with  implicit  faith  as  God’s  one  and 
final  revelation  to  man  on  this  important  topic. 

Many  great  and  reverent  men  saw  indeed  some  difficul¬ 
ties  of  interpretation,  such  as  the  creative  days  consisting 
each  of  an  evening  and  a  morning,  the  creation  of  light  and 
of  the  earth  before  that  of  the  sun,  the  existence  of  plants 
before  sunlight,  and  the  fact  that  to  God’s  rest-day  was 
assigned  no  evening.  But,  being  profoundly  devout,  these 
men  regarded  such  difficulties  as  only  philosophically 
profound  and  thus  merely  apparent.  Indeed,  by  some  men 
like  Augustine  this  whole  narrative  was  regarded  as  not 
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an  ordinary  one,  and  therefore  beyond  any  explanation 
according  to  ordinary  canons  of  interpretation  and  in 
merely  human  terms  and  times.  And  in  this  conclusion 
might  devoutest  faith  well  have  rested  and  been  satisfied. 
Man  might  reverently  have  allowed  the  record  to  stand  as 
God^s  final  inspired  chronicle  of  His  own  work  of  creation. 
For  as  God^s  work  must  be  above  man^s  work  as  high  as 
the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  so  might  man  well  have 
regarded  God’s  record  of  the  same  as  being  above  or  dif¬ 
ferent  from  merely  human  records. 

II.  THE  VOLUME  OF  NATURE  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THAT  OF  REVELATION 

There  is,  however,  another  volume  of  truth  open  to  man. 
In  addition  to  the  volume  of  God’s  Word,  there  is  the 
volume  of  His  completed  work.  Indeed,  God’s  work  in 
nature  is  the  great  outstanding  visible  fact  of  whose  origi¬ 
nation  the  account  in  Genesis  is  apparently  the  divinely 
inspired  record.  And  the  record  must  correspond  to  the 
fact,  or  the  fact  to  the  record.  If  both  are  from  God, 
they  must  agree;  for  all  divine  truth,  whatever  its  habitat, 
must  be  consistent  with  all  other  and  related  truth.  Thus 
God’s  truth  as  to  His  creation  comes  to  us  in  two  volumes ; 
namely,  the  book  of  nature  and  the  book  of  Revelation. 
They  are  complements  of  each  other  and  are  therefore  both 
necessary  to  the  better  understanding  of  this  great  subject. 

Taken  in  the  order  of  the  time  of  interpretation  rather 
than  in  that  of  their  origins,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
relation  of  the  volume  of  Revelation  to  the  volume  of  na¬ 
ture  is  like  that  of  prophecy  to  history,  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  to  the  New  Testament.  As  prophecy  is  to  a  certain 
extent  intelligible  without  history,  or  the  Old  Testament 
without  the  New  Testament,  so  the  account  in  God’s  volume 
of  Revelation  is  also  somewhat  intelligible  without  God’s 
volume  of  nature.  But  as  history  is  the  key  to  the  better 
understanding  of  prophecy,  or  the  New  Testament  to  that 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  God’s  book  of  nature  is  the  key 
to  the  better  understanding  of  the  account  in  God’s  book  of 
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Revelation.  And  as  prophecy  is  to  a  certain  extent  also  the 
key  to  the  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  history,  so  also 
is  the  account  in  Genesis  the  key  to  the  understanding  of 
the  purpose  of  nature.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  rela¬ 
tionship  between  nature  and  Genesis  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  conflict  between  science,  in  the  wider 
sense,  and  religion. 

III.  APPARENT  CONFLICT  OF  INTERPRETATION 

Modern  science  has  wonderfully  enlarged  man’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  greatness  of  physical  creation,  and  therefore,  to 
the  devout,  also  of  its  Creator.  She  has  compelled  nature 
to  yield  many  secrets.  But  with  her  marvelous  develop¬ 
ment  there  has  also  been  developed  the  feeling  of  her  own 
sufficiency  in  the  resolution  of  problems  not  distinctively 
her  own.  With  the  suggestion  of  the  account  of  creation 
in  Genesis,  she  has  proudly  attempted  to  construct  one  of 
her  own,  virtually  without  the  factor  of  Deity,  out  of  the 
apparent  evidence  from  nature  itself.  But  in  so  doing  she 
has  erroneously  proceeded  as  if  she  knew  all  the  forces 
that  have  been  operative  in  the  development  of  universal 
nature.  She  has  indeed  laid  bare  many  of  nature’s  mys¬ 
teries,  but  for  every  one  laid  bare  she  has  found  beneath  it 
several  others,  and  each  still  more  mysterious, — and  so  on 
in  a  geometrical  ratio.  And  where  she  has  come  back  to 
Scripture  to  illustrate  her  findings,  it  has  been  with  the 
prepossession  that  her  own  findings  must  be  final,  and  that 
where  they  do  not  agree  with  Scripture  upon  its  very 
surface,  there  Scripture  must  necessarily  be  in  error. 

On  the  other  hand,  theology  has  been  too  prone  to  reject 
without  examination  the  investigations  and  conclusions  of 
science.  Assuming  that  a  rather  literal  interpretation  of 
Genesis  in  human  terms  of  time  and  sense  must  necessarily 
be  final,  she  has  too  often  closed  her  eyes  to  the  light  that 
nature,  properly  understood,  may  shed  upon  the  account  in 
Genesis.  Finding  that  the  testimony  of  science  has  not 
agreed  with  her  preconceived  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
she  has  been  rather  too  ready  to  reject  all  scientific  in- 
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vestigation,  as  well  as  all  philosophic  inquiry,  as  atheistic 
and  false.  In  this  adherence  to  Scripture  she  would 
indeed  only  have  been  consistent,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  she  has  confounded  God’s  Word  with  her  own 
interpretation  of  it.  She  should  at  least  have  been  open  to 
more  light  for  her  interpretation;  for,  upon  her  own 
])remise,  that  both  are  from  God,  nature  and  Scripture 
could  not  disagree.  Thus,  where  it  was  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
pretation  alone,  she  should  have  welcomed  at  least  the 
more  settled  results  of  science  that  might  be  harmonized 
with  the  account  in  Genesis. 

Thus  science,  especially  in  her  philosophic  applications,  . 
has  been  too  bold  in  her  assumptions  and  too  settled  in  her 
conclusions,  many  of  which  have  not  at  all  stood  the  test 
of  later  science.  And  theology  has  been  inclined  to  dis¬ 
regard  or  reject  whatever  light  from  nature  science  might 
throw  upon  the  account  of  Revelation.  But,  as  already 
intimated,  since  the  testimony  of  nature  and  the  account 
in  Genesis  seem  to  be  complementary  for  the  fuller  truth 
involved  in  both,  they  should  be  used  together,  though  each 
in  its  own  way  and  to  its  own  particular  end,  in  the  res¬ 
olution  of  this  great  problem.  Therefore,  science  and 
theology  must  share  each  other’s  testimony  and  bear  with 
each  other’s  shortcomings.  Nor  must  either  arrogate  all 
truth  to  herself  ;  but  each  must  humbly  acknowledge  the 
infinality  of  her  own  inimediate  conclusions.  And  where 
the  two  still  seem  to  be  in  conflict,  let  each  patiently  await 
more  light.  Meanwhile  it  is  surely  only  appropriate  for 
science  not  to  assail  the  creative  record  itself,  even  as  it 
is  for  theologj’  not  to  assail  nature  itself. 

IV.  PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  REVELATION 

The  theologian  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  chief 
purpose  of  Scripture  is  the  revelation  of  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  that  other  things,  even  including  human 
historj",  like  a  complex  scaffolding,  are  used  in  so  far  as 
they  contribute  to  that  great  end.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
beginning  of  Genesis  gives  only  in  barest  outline  the 
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account  of  God’s  work  in  creation,  as  the  necessary  ulti¬ 
mate  premise  to  all  that  follows.  Details  of  the  work  of 
creation  and  descriptions  of  methods  of  operation,  not 
entering  into  so  general  a  plan,  are  therefore  omitted  from 
its  record.  It  is  given  to  us  for  its  religious  value,  not  for 
scientific  enlightenment,  though  surely,  if  of  divine  origin, 
in  no  element  can  it  in  the  least  be  contrary  to  a  science 
true  to  the  facts  of  nature. 

Scripture  here  deals  with  simple  facts  as  effects,  whose 
ultimate  causes  necessarily  lie  above  human  experience  and 
beyond  first-hand  investigation;  and  it  therefore  does  not 
pretend  to  assign  any  causes  except  the  one  great  First 
Cause  of  all.  Its  purpose  being  religious,  not  scientific, 
secondary  causes  are  not  given  because  manifestly  not  a 
part  of  that  purpose.  But  that  is  not  saying  that  therefore 
no  secondary  causes  were  operative,  for  surely  all  sec¬ 
ondary  causes  are  themselves  effects  from  the  great  First 
Cause.^  Therefore  all  secondary  causes  are  of  necessity 
included  in  the  great  First  Cause  and  are  apparently 
implied  in  that  sublime  account  of  the  creation  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  And,  indeed,  what  seems  to  be  a  finished  universe 
is  still  teeming  with  secondary  causes,  which  is  simply  say¬ 
ing  that  the  First  Cause  continues  to  sustain,  and  perhaps 
is  still  further  developing,  the  created  universe  through 
the  agency  of  secondary  causes  as  the  continued  expres¬ 
sion  of  His  omnific  will. 

This  truth,  that  the  great  First  Cause  worked  both 
directly  and  through  secondary  causes  in  the  work  of  cre¬ 
ation,  which  should  seem  almost  axiomatic,  has  been  too 
much  overlooked.  The  theologian  in  his  interpretation  of 
Genesis  apparently  could  see  only  the  First  Cause  operative 
in  creation,  while  the  scientist,  in  his  interpretation  of 
nature,  could  apparently  see  only  secondary  causes  oper¬ 
ative  in  a  supposed  merely  cosmic  development.  And  in  so 
doing  their  views  have  seemed  mutually  exclusive.  But 
the  scientist  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  all  secondary 
causes  necessarily  imply  a  first  cause,  of  which  these  them- 

'See  the  writer’s  Creation  Ex  Nlhilo  (Badger,  1918),  chap.  Iv. 
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selves  are  only  effects.  And  the  theologian  might  have 
known  that  the  First  Cause  naturally  implies  and  includes 
secondary  causes  as  in  part  the  agencies  of  His  operations. 

V.  SCIENCE  AND  THEOLOGY  APPROACHING  TRUTH 
FROM  OPPOSITE  DIRECTIONS 

In  her  treatment  of  this  subject,  theology  properly  starts 
from  a  special  supernatural  revelation  of  transcendental 
truths  and  facts,  as  premises,  and  therefore  necessarily  rea¬ 
sons  deductively  toward  detailed  natural  phenomena  and 
truths.  Science,  with  equal  propriety,  starts  from  observed 
natural  phenomena,  and  therefore  reasons  inductively 
toward  ultimate  facts  and  truths.  Theology  has  been  in¬ 
clined  to  err  in  the  arbitrary  use  or  application  of  her  re¬ 
vealed,  but  not  fully  understood,  premises.  Science  has 
chiefly  erred  in  forming  rather  hasty  generalizations,  and 
drawing  conclusions,  from  an  insufficient,  and  oftentimes 
imperfectly  understood,  number  of  phenomena  as  her  data 
for  reasoning.  There  is  thus  a  sense  in  which  the  approach 
to  this  sublime  problem  on  the  part  of  theologj’  and  that  on 
the  part  of  science,  have  virtually  been  from  opposite 
sides.  The  theologian  has  approached  it  from  the  Godward, 
or  supernatural,  side,  the  side  of  the  ultimate  Cause  or 
Worker;  the  scientist  has  approached  it  from  the  manward, 
or  natural,  side,  or  the  side  of  the  cosmic  effect  or  of  the 
flnished  work.  Hence  it  is,  as  already  noted,  that  the  one 
has  seen  only  God,  the  First  Cause,  directly  active;  the 
other  has  seen  operative  only  secomlary  causes  with 
which  it  still  teems.  And,  in  a  sense,  both  have  been  right ; 
for  to  the  one,  for  his  purpose,  God  the  Creator  or  Worker 
is  everything,  while  to  the  other,  for  his  special  purpose, 
the  creation  or  work,  with  its  still  inhering  causes  or 
forces,  is  everything.  And  we  believe  that,  like  two  crews 
of  tunnel  workers  working  on  opposite  sides  of  a  great 
mountain,  they  are  really  necessarily  approaching  each 
other  and  must  eventually  meet.  And  that  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  must  be  the  very  center  and  heart  of  the  great  over¬ 
towering  mountain  of  God’s  universal  truth. 
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VI.  THE  ACCOUNT  IN  GENESIS  MEANT  FOR  ALL  AGES 

Remembering  the  real  purpose  of  Scripture,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  this  account  of  creation  as  its  introduction  and  as 
the  basic  premise  or  postulate  to  all  that  follows,  let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  that  other  equally  important  and  associa¬ 
ted  fact,  that  it  is  meant  to  be  suited  to  all  ages.  It  is  to 
be  God^s  revelation  concerning  the  origin  of  all  things  to 
the  last  generation,  however  cultured  and  enlightened,  just 
as  much  as  it  was  to  the  earliest  people  to  whom  it  was 
first  given,  however  primitive  and  untutored.  And  to  both 
it  was  meant  to  be  equally  adapted  as  in  outline  the  ulti¬ 
mate  truth.  Therefore,  its  presentation  of  truth,  even  its  very 
language,  must  of  necessity  be  of  that  general  character 
that  fits  it  to  all  ages  and  to  every  condition  of  man.  If 
it  had  been  presented  in  the  scientific  terminology  of  this 
twentieth  century,  and  with  scientific  details  intelligible 
to  this  generation,  it  wouhl  have  been  absolutely  incompre¬ 
hensible  by  the  generation  of  the  fifteenth  century  before 
Christ,  and  largely  so  even  by  every  generation  before  the 
nineteenth  century  of  our  era.  Again,  if  it  were  given  in 
the  scientific  terminology,  in  the  light  of  all  the  discoveries, 
of  future  centuries  of  human  history,  it  might  be  unintelli¬ 
gible  even  to  this  twentieth  century  with  all  its  boasted 
scientific  attainment.  Therefore,  the  use  of  the  technical 
phraseology  of  any  one  century  of  enlightenment  would 
hardly  have  fitted  it  for  any  other. 

The  revelation  of  creation  is  thus  given  in  that  universal 
phenomenal  language  that  makes  it  intelligible  to  all  ages, 
and  to  all  stages  of  enlightenment.  Therefore,  no  one 
age  can  ever  expect  to  exhaust  its  full  meaning,  as  no  one 
age  has  complete  possession  of  all  the  arcana  of  nature. 
And  yet,  every  age,  however  enlightened,  can  reverently 
approach  this  divine  record,  matchless  in  its  outline  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  not  find  its  own  real  discoveries  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  it.  There  it  stands  unique,  yet  universal  for  all 
time,  divinely  matching  all  real  discoveries  of  truth,  as  we 
believe  could  be  shown,  like  the  simple  outline  of  prophecy 
matching  its  fulfillment  in  a  most  complex  history.  Nor 
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can  the  last  word  of  real  science  ever  contradict  it,  if  of 
divine  origin,  or  any  real  human  needs  outgrow  it. 

VII.  THE  LANGUAGE  PHENOMENAL 

Perhaps  a  few  words  in  further  explanation  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  might  not  be  out  of  place.  We  still  speak  of 
the  sun  as  rising  or  as  setting,  though  we  know  it  to  be  so 
only  in  appearance  and  that  what  really  happens  is  the 
earth  rotating  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  as  the  cause  of 
this  appearance.  We  may  say,  the  eye  sees,  the  mind 
forms  a  resultant  image,  and  language  endeavors  to  express 
in  words  what  it  has  imaged.  But  the  words  are  not  the 
image,  much  less  the  thing  imaged.  They  are  at  best  but 
a  representation — and  that,  in  its  last  analysis,  a  pictorial 
one  —  growing  out  of  the  phenomenon,  or  appearance  to  the 
eye,  as  imaged  in  the  mind.  This  is  the  natural  birth  of 
language;  and  the  more  primitive  the  people  are,  the  more 
phenomenal ‘is  their  language.  And  though  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  language  this  phenomenal  nature  of  it  is  in 
many  terms  all  but  lost,  it  still  lies  imbedded — as  it  were, 
fossilized — in  the  apparently  meaningless  combination  of 
sounds  or  letters. 

Thus  all  language  in  its  last  analysis  is  really  phenom¬ 
enal  or  metaphorical.  And  so  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is, 
of  course,  necessarily  revealed  to  us  in  phenomenal  or  met¬ 
aphorical  language,  the  basis  of  whose  metaphors  is  even 
itself  phenomenal, — phenomenal  physical  nature.  Thus  we 
speak  of  sweet  music,  glorious  truth,  etc.  Hence,  neces¬ 
sarily,  the  many  anthropomorphisms  and  anthropopathisms 
in  Scripture.  The  things  which,  or  whose  phenomena,  lie 
within  the  range  of  our  physical  senses  are  made  the 
images  to  show  forth  the  things  that  lie  without,  or  the 
supersen suou s ;  and  the  language  of  their  phenomena  be¬ 
comes  the  vehicle  to  convey  conceptions,  however  faintly, 
of  transcendental  ideas.  The  known  becomes  the  imaging 
mirror  for  the  unknown.  And  if  the  known  itself  is  dim 
and  shadowy,  as  it  really  is,  even  at  best,  how  much  more 
so  must  be  the  unknown,  its  mirrored  image!  Indeed,  as 
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the  embodied  soul  cannot  directly  or  immediately  view  or 
look  out  upon  the  environing  universe,  but  only  indirectly 
or  mediately  through  the  several  windows  of  the  bodily 
sense-organs,  all  its  knowledge  of  external  nature  must, 
strictly  speaking,  necessarily  be  imperfect  and  incomplete. 
As  its  contact  with  and  operation  upon  physical  nature  is 
thus  only  through  these  appointed  tools  or  means  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  can  truly  or  literally  only  “  know  in  part  ”  even  the 
things  of  this  present  physical  world,  not  to  speak  of  the 
origin  of  the  cosmos  and  its  past  and  future  or  of  the 
spiritual  world  that  transcends  it  and  the  ultimate  reality 
in  that  infinite  Being  that  is  the  Ground  or  Author  of 
both.  The  ego  in  the  present  state  can  thus  at  best  see 
or  know  the  non-ego  only  “  in  a  mirror  darkly.”  Only  in 
our  glorified  humanity  hereafter  can  we,  by  immediate 
vision,  see  “  face  to  face  ”  and  “  know  fully.”  In  its  last 
analysis,  it  is  this  fact  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  perplex¬ 
ing  problem  of  the  “  reality  ”  of  all  philosophic  search. 
Hence  even  an  absolutely  intelligible  direct  revelation  of 
such  transcendent  facts  would  seem  equally  impossible  to 
an  embodied  spirit. 

Surely,  if  God  necessarily  reveals  himself  elsewhere  in 
Scripture  in  various  anthropomorphisms  and  anthropo- 
pathisms,  in  human  language  based  by  metaphor  upon  the 
things  of  time  and  sense,  we  may  reverently  believe  that  in 
His  revelation  of  creation.  He  also  similarly  uses  human 
terms^  with  all  their  implied  metaphors,  based  upon  the 
phenomena  of  sense  and  time.  And  as  in  the  many 
acknowledged  anthropopathisms  and  anthropomorphisms 
of  God’s  Word  we  would  not  ascribe  to  Him  human 
emotions,  form,  and  action,  so  in  His  account  of  creation 
we  must  not  limit  Him  to  human  methods  and  conditions 
of  earthly  times  and  relations. 

II.  The  Main  Facts  Set  Forth 

Enough  has  probably  now  been  said  on  the  sources 
themselves,  for  the  better  understanding  of  their  contents. 
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We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  main 
facts  set  forth  or  implied. 

I.  THE  BEGINNING;  AND  THE  CREATION  OP  THE  ELEMENTS 

The  account  in  Genesis  opens  with  the  very  striking 
sentence,  “  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.”  What  the  true  and  full  import  of  this  sentence 
is,  and  what  its  relation  to  what  follows,  it  is  difficult 
with  absolute  certainty  to  determine.  There  are  several 
views  as  to  that  import  and  relation. 

1.  This  opening  sentence  may  be  meant  to  serve  merely 
as  an  introduction  to  the  account  itself,  and  would  thus  be 
a  brief,  comprehensive  statement  of  the  whole  work  of 
creation,  which  is  immediately  after  given  somewhat  in 
detail.  According  to  this  view,  it  would  practically  be 
equivalent  to  a  caption  or  general  heading  for  the  whole 
account,  and  would  at  once  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  a  theme  ineffably  grand.  This  is  rather  the 
popular,  and  no  doubt  the  prevalent,  view;  and  upon  first 
thought  it  seems  very  plausible.  But  this  would  still 
leave  open  the  question  as  to  the  origination  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  whether  vieweil  as  so-called  ponderable  matter  or  as 
ultimately  nothing  but  energy,  for  the  account  immediately 
procee<ls,  “And  the  earth  was  waste  and  void,”  etc.  The 
matter  or  material,  or  the  elemental  energy,  of  unorganized 
chaos  is  thus  referred  to  as  already  existing  before  this  sec¬ 
ond  verse.  And  if  the  first  verse  were  only  the  general 
introduction  or  the  comprehensive  caption  to  the  whole, 
then  we  should  have  here  no  revelation  as  to  the  whence  of 
so-called  matter.  Whether  it  had  at  some  previous  time 
been  created  by  God,  not  revealed  here  but  assumed,  or 
whether  it  had  existed  from  eternity  and  was  therefore 
co-eternal  with  God,  would  then  surely  be  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  left  with  the  reader — perhaps  to  try  his  reason,  and 
perchance  his  faith. 

What  a  plausible  argument  this  would  afford  to  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  theory  of  the  eternity  of  matter  or  the  ele¬ 
ments,  however  viewed, — a  theory  very  natural  to  the 
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materialist,  or  the  mechanistic  scientist,  with  his  laws  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature  and  of  the  apparent  conservation 
of  energy  and  matter  or  of  the  all-inclusive  monistic  sub¬ 
stance!  For,  recognizing  only  secondary  causes,  these  laws 
to  him  seem  absolute,  not  only  for  nature  in  its  cosmic 
development  but  also  for  that  dim  and  mysterious  period 
before  the  present  supposedly  developed  cosmos.  This 
would  make  of  God — if  indeed  He  were  still  regarded  as 
necessary  to  an  intelligible  explanation  of  things — not  a 
real  creator,  that  is,  a  creator  ex  nihilo,  but  a  great 
master-builder  or  fashioner  of  the  universe,  in  the  six  crea¬ 
tive  days,  from  preexisting  elements  at  His  hand.  But  the 
theory  of  the  eternity  of  the  world-stuff  is  untenable,  not 
oulj'  in  the  light  of  Scripture  with  its  one  infinite  and 
absolute  Existence,  God,  but  also  in  the  light  of  its  own 
nature  and  of  its  very  necessary  finiteness.^ 

Therefore,  even  upon  the  basis  of  this  view  of  the  import 
of  the  opening  sentence  in  Genesis — according  to  which 
there  would  apparently  be  no  revelation  of  the  creation  of 
the  elements — we  should  eventually  be  forced  back  upon 
the  only  tenable  conclusion,  that  the  so-called  world-stuff 
itself  had  at  some  previous  time  been  created  by  that  Being 
whom  we  call  God,  as  the  mind’s  great  necessary  funda¬ 
mental  postulate.  According  to  this  view  the  term  be¬ 
ginning  could,  therefore,  not  refer  to  any  absolute  begin¬ 
ning,  such  as  the  beginning  of  created  being  itself,  or  of  the 
elements,  or  even  of  time,  but  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  cosmos,  whose  fashioning  or  construction  would 
thus  therein  be  set  forth. 

2.  That  opening  sentence  may  also  be  taken  to  mean 
the  very  thing  which  would  otherwise  be  left  an  open 
question  by  the  interpretation  that  it  is  merely  an  intro¬ 
duction  or  caption  to  what  follows:  it  may  mean  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world-elements  themselves,  and  of  course, 
ex  nihilo.  According  to  this  view,  the  term  beginning 
would  clearly  refer  to  the  time  of  that  primal  creation,  and 
would  evidently  mean  the  absolute  beginning  of  the  ex- 
*  Creation  Ex  Nihilo,  chaps,  v.-vii. 
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istence  of  the  material  of  chaos.  And  as  time  is  apparent¬ 
ly  measure!  i  duration,  based  upon  successive  physical 
changes  or  revolutions  in  multiplications  and  divisions 
with  their  coincident  events,  probably  that  beginning  also 
marked  the  beginning  of  time,  as  we  know  it.  But  whether 
it  is  so  inclusive  as  to  mean  the  beginning  of  all  created 
being,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine;  for  the  creation 
of  angelic  beings  may  have  antedated  the  creation  of  our 
physical  cosmos  and  may  perhaps  have  antedated  even  the 
creation  of  its  substance,  or  its  constitutive  elements. 

Moreover,  may  there  not  have  been  other  creations,  and 
even  of  other  sentient  beings  in  them,  of  which  we  have  no 
revelation  and  of  which  a  revelation  would  clearly  be 
unnecessary  for,  and  perhaps  unintelligible  to,  this  earth’s 
race  of  men?  There  may  even  now  exist  other  universes, 
and  perhaps  with  rational  beings,  apart  and  independent 
from  and  beyond  our  own, — created  perchance  before  and 
perchance  after  our  own,  but  of  which  we  have,  and  perhaps 
could  have,  no  knowledge.  Other  universes  might  even 
have  been  created,  run  their  appointed  courses,  and  then 
been  disintegrated  or  even  annihilated,  before  ours  was 
called  into  cosmic  or  even  into  elemental  being.  And  our 
own  might  even  have  been  fashioned  or  furnished  from  the 
disintegrated  elements  of  an  older  universe.  Who  can  say 
with  certainty  that  this  could  not  be  possible,  for  who  can 
limit  the  operations  or  the  power  of  the  omnipotent  an<l 
eternal  God  to  our  own  universe  with  its  limited  cycle  of 
duration?  And  yet,  in  any  of  the  above  possibilities,  that 
first  sentence  in  Genesis  would  not  be  any  the  less  true; 
for  that  beginning  would  simply  be  shifted  back  to  the 
time  when  the  substance  of  present  nature’s  primal  universe 
was  born  out  of  the  womb  of  vacuous  nothing.  But  it 
would  be  shifted  back  to  that  only ;  for  the  creation 
of  other  possible,  elementally  distinct,  universes,  created 
earlier  in  their  elements,  as  well  as  of  perhaps  later  ones, 
would  not  be  included  in  this  creative  account,  and  the 
word  beginning  at  its  head  would  be  altogether  unaffected 
by  such  universe  or  universes,  as  its  contents  are  meant  to 
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be  a  revelation  of  the  creation  of  our  universe,  and  to  ma/n 
as  a  being  related  to  and  confined  within  it,  at  least  so  long 
as  he  needs  such  revelation.  Such  beginning  would  then 
apparently  not  be  identical  with  that  spoken  of  in  the  first 
verse  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  as  before  all  creation. 

Taking,  then,  that  first  verse  in  Genesis  as  the  crystal¬ 
lized  account  of  the  creation,  by  God’s  omnific  power,  of 
the  elements,  whether  viewed  as  matter  or  as  nothing  but 
energy,  out  of  which  the  creative  Word  later  fashioned  our 
cosmos,  we  might  conceive  of  indefinite  time  elapsing  be¬ 
tween  what  is  described  in  it  and  in  what  follows.  During 
this  period,  perhaps  within  that  chaos  other  forces  operated. 
And  perchance  the  forces  still  active  might  then  have 
been  impressed  upon  it  to  be  used  during  the  later  cosmic 
period  as  His  secondary  agencies  in  the  unfolding  process 
of  the  following  six  creative  days.  Of  course,  the  time  of 
the  act  bodied  forth  by  the  contents  of  that  first  verse 
might  also  be  taken  as  having  immediately  preceded,  as 
that  act  was  the  preparation  for,  the  creative  steps  that 
followed.  And  surely  no  one  can  absolutely  deny  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  either  assumption  as  to  the  time-relation  of  the 
primal  creation  of  the  first  verse  and  the  sixfold  cosmic 
creation  of  the  verses  immediately  following.  Surely,  time 
measured  by  cycles  and  events  does  not  enter  as  a 
necessary  factor  into  the  operations  of  the  eternal  God. 

II.  THE  COSMIC  CREATIONS  AND  THEIR  TIME-I'ERIODS 

It  has  been  observed  by  various  writers  that  the  record 
of  creation  in  Genesis  is  a  truly  unique  record.  Even  as  a 
contribution  to  literature  it  is  a  consummate  masterpiece. 
And  it  sets  forth  a  series  of  creative  acts  that  were  unmis¬ 
takably  according  to  a  wonderful  plan  and  a  series  of 
so-called  days  that  must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  —  facts  which  we  shall  now  proceed  briefiy.to 
consider. 

1.  The  Successive  Creative  Acts  of  the  Cosmic  Week. 

The  accounts  of  the  first  three  days  tell  respectively  of 
the  creation  or  manifestation  of  light,  of  the  establishing 
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of  the  firmanent  together  with  the  dividing  of  the  waters 
below  it  from  those  above  it,  and  of  the  separation  of  the 
waters  upon  the  earth^s  surface  from  the  land  and  also  of 
the  creation  of  plant  life.  There  were  thus  two  distinct 
creative  acts  on  the  third  creative  day.  The  accounts  of 
the  last  three  days  tell  respectively  of  the  placing  of  lights 
or  luminaries  in  the  heavens  with  their  appointments,  of 
the  calling  into  being  of  sea-animals  together  with  winged 
creatures,  and  of  the  calling  into  being  of  land-animals 
and  also  of  the  creation  of  man  as  nature’s  crown  and  lord. 
Hence  there  were  also  two  distinct  creative  acts  on  the 
sixth  creative  day. 

The  first  triad  thus  began  with  light  and  ended  with  two 
creative  acts,  the  second  one  being  the  creation  of  life  in 
its  lowest  form,  in  plants.  The  second  triad  began  with 
organized  light-dispensers  and  ended  with  two  creative 
acts,  the  second  one  being  that  of  the  creation  of  the  high¬ 
est,  psychic,  life  in  man,  God’s  image.  Hence  both  periods 
began  with  light,  the  first  with  light  diffused  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  with  light  radiated  from  highly  organized  luminaries; 
both  periods  ended  with  life,  the  first  with  the  lowest  living 
organisms  (plants)  and  the  second  with  the  highest 
organized  life  (man).  And  at  least  the  latter  of  these 
creations,  that  of  man  as  a  living  soul  (i.  27;  ii.  7),  was  a 
superadded  act  and  manifestly  a  distinct  and  real  creation 
cx  nihilo,  or  an  absolute  creation,  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
non-absolute  entity, — as  was  also  evidently  that  of  living 
beings  in  sea  and  air.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word  hara  for 
these  two  creations  (ver.  21,  27),  even  as  for  the  absolute 
creation  of  primal  matter  (ver.  1).  The  account  of  the 
first  triad,  moreover,  may  be  said  to  speak  of  God’s  work 
upon  crude  matter  as  the  preparation  for  the  beginnings 
of  life,  with  which  that  triad  was  crowned  and  closed;  the 
account  of  the  second  triad  speaks  of  God’s  work  upon 
matter  in  its  higher  organization  and  of  the  calling  into 
being  of  the  successive  higher  forms  of  life,  crowning  all 
with  the  life  of  the  human  soul. 

Furthermore,  creation  manifestly  proceeded  by  regular 
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steps  from  low  to  high  and  from  high  to  higher,  each  step 
occupying  a  definite,  or  from  another  viewpoint  an  indef¬ 
inite,  time-period  called  day  (yom).  The  great  acts  of 
God’s  creative  work  are  thus  revealed  as  taking  place  in 
chronological  sequence;  and  that  revelation  is  expressed 
in  terms  that  make  the  record  true  and  relatively  intel¬ 
ligible  to  every  age.  And  yet,  even  the  sacred  chronicler 
probably  did  not  understand  the  full  content  of  the  con¬ 
ceptions  bodied  forth  in  the  terms  he  was  moved  to  employ 
in  this  account, — which  might,  in  a  sense,  well  be  spoken 
of  as  an  inverse  prophecy, — ^just  as  the  prophets  that  spoke 
of  the  coming  Messiah,  or  of  any  other  future  event,  could 
not  fully  know  the  future  historic  content  of  their  prophe¬ 
cies.  Nor  can  we  even  yet  fully  understand  this  meaning. 
Nay,  as  prophecy  must  first  be  clearly  fulfilled  by  history 
before  its  fuller  meaning  becomes  apparent,  so  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  not  till  the  universe  will  have  had  its  full  out¬ 
working,  and  till  man  will  have  clearly  read  all  its  secret 
meanings  and  traced  its  every  law  and  known  its  every 
state  throughout  all  ages  of  its  existence,  will  he  be  able 
fully  to  understand  the  phenomenal  panoramic  outlines  of 
those  creative  records,  and  that  is  never!  One  thing  is 
clear,  however,  that  we  have  here  a  unique  account  of  the 
successive  acts  or  works  of  God  that  marked  the  successive 
days  or  time-periods.  And  that  is  the  important  thing, 
next  to  its  revelation  of  a  Creator,  God. 

The  creative  acts  are,  moreover,  describeil  as  the  work  of 
a  God  who  is  a  free  living  personality,  and  not  simply  a 
blind  and  fateful  all-pervading  energy.  The  narrative 
speaks  of  this  creation  as  His  own  free  act,  uninfiuenced  by 
anything  external  to,  or  even  by  any  necessity  inherent  in. 
Himself.  It  also  makes  it  clear  that  the  creature  is 
essentially  different  and  distinct  from  its  Creator.  Each 
separate  event  chronicled  is  represented  as  having  had  its 
supernatural  origin  external  to  the  Creator,  from  His 
omnitic  fiat.  And  we  might  almost  see  it  implied  in  the 
very  language  that,  after  each  divine  fiat  to  inaugurate  a 
particular  work  or  a  specific  creation,  the  Creator  operated 
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in  further  developing  it  through  secondary  causes,  them¬ 
selves  the  effects  or  imposed  forces  of  these  successive 
divine  fiats.  This  appears  from  the  expressions,  “  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth,”  “created  and  made”  (ii.  3  —  created  to 
make),  etc.  Thus  no  event  was  self-originated ;  and  where 
secondary  inhering  forces  became  operative  by  divine  ap¬ 
pointment  to  complete  or  carry  forward  the  work,  these 
were  themselves  also  God’s  creatures.  Thus,  apart  from 
acts  of  created  will,  totally  and  absolutely  all  universal 
nature  is  alone  God’s  created  work. 

Some  geologists  speak  of  vast  cataclysms,  or  sudden 
extraordinary  leaps,  in  nature  during  the  aeonic  history  of 
our  earth,  in  some  of  which  they  acknowledge  an  energy, 
or  set  of  forces,  operating  that  was  extraordinary  and 
above  all  explanation.  With  a  little  more  faith,  or  scien¬ 
tific  imagination,  they  might  see  in  those  very  cataclysms 
the  work  of  special  divine  fiats,  some  actually  matching 
those  spoken  of  in  our  creative  records.  In  acknowledging 
the  presence  of  the  extraordinary  with  the  ordinary  in  the 
past  history  of  our  globe,  they  would  have  only  one  step 
to  acknowledge  the  supernatural  divine  presence  in  direct 
operation  with  the  operation  of  secondary  causes.  And,  as 
already  noted,  undoubtedly  those  special  divine  fiats,  or 
immediate  and  supernatural  creative  acts,  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis,  started  each  its  distinctive  work,  which  was 
then  to  be  carried  forward,  mediately  and  naturally, 
through  the  secondary  laws  or  forces  implanted  in  nature 
by  those  same  successive  fiats.  The  geologist’s  unex¬ 
plained  cataclysms,  followed  by  nature’s  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses,  would  thus  become  full  of  meaning. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  a  super- 
naturally  revealed  account  of  a  series  of  successive 
supernatural  events,  enacted  by  that  transcendent  Being, 
God,  in  six  successive  time-periods  called  days.  * 

2.  The  Length  of  the  Yorn,  the  Creative  Day. 

As  to  the  length  of  those  days  or  time-periods,  it  might 
be  asked.  Who  can  limit  them  to  a  duration  of  twenty-four 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  304.  2 
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hours  each  when  the  inspired  narrative  clearly  does  not 
thus  limit  them?  Indeed,  but  few  thinkers  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  would  regard  them  as  ordinary  days.  As  the  account 
is  one  of  extraordinary,  or  supernatural,  acts  on  the  part 
of  an  infinite  and  absolute  God,  and  as  everything  else 
connected  with  it  is  •  apparently  supernatural,  so  should  we 
reverently  consider  the  days  spoken  of  to  be  more  than 
ordinary  days.  Indeed,  the  very  indefiniteness  and  singu¬ 
larity  of  the  language  employed  is  suggestive  of  this  fact, 
even  as  the  greatness  or  extraordinary  character  of  the 
work  suggests  extraordinary  days.  And  as  some  one  sug¬ 
gested  long  ago,  while  the  sacred  writers  glorify  God  for 
His  work  of  creation,  nowhere  do  they  speak  of  the  cre¬ 
ative  days  as  miraculous  days  of  twenty-four  hours  for  so 
great  a  work  of  creation.  Moreover,  the  term  day  is  used 
in  different  senses  in  the  Scriptures.  We  read  of  the  day 
of  visitation  (Isa.  x.  3),  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  (Zech. 
xiv.  1),  of  the  day  of  salvation  (2  Cor.  vi.  2),  and  the  like. 
So  Christ  said,  “  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day  ”  (John 
viii.  56).  We  need  hardly  say  that  these  terms  clearly  do 
not  refer  to  twenty-four-hour  periods  of  time.  And  in  the 
first  two  passages  the  word  for  day  is,  of  course,  the 
Hebrew  yom,  as  in  the  account  of  creation  in  Genesis. 
Furthermore,  in  the  creative  record  itself  the  term  day 
{yom)  is  used  in  different  senses,  as  is  acknowledged,  as 
follows:  day  of  about  twelve  hours  as  distinguished  from 
night  (ver.  14,  16,  18),  solar  day  of  twenty-four  hours 
(ver.  14,  “and  let  them  be  .  .  .  for  days”),  day  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  darkness  after  the  creation  of  light  on  the 
first  creative  day  (ver.  5,  “And  God  called  the  light  Day  ”), 
the  creative  days  themselves  (ver.  5,  8,  13,  19,  23,  31), 
and  day  for  the  whole  six-day  creative  period  (ii.  4,  “  in 
the  day  that  Jehovah  God  made  earth  and  heaven”).  It 
surely  must  be  clear  to  every  reader  that  in  only  one  of 
these  cases  does  the  word  yom  signify  a  twenty-four-hour 
day;  namely,  the  second  one  (second  use  of  it  in  ver.  14). 
And,  of  course,  probably  this  earth  alone  of  all  possible 
worlds  has  a  twenty-four-hour  day,  while  upon  no  two 
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planets  of  our  solar  system  are  the  days  alike,  and  per¬ 
haps  upon  no  two  other  heavenly  bodies  that  may  circle 
around  their  suns  in  the  starry  universe. 

These  six  creative  time-periods  are  therefore  designated 
days  because  they  were  successive  periods  analogous  in 
various  ways  to  the  period  familiar  as  day  to  man,  for 
whom  this  account  was  meant  to  be  a  revelation.  Each 
was  a  period,  however  long,  marking  its  own  distinct  and 
completed  work;  and  hence  for  these  reasons,  and  not 
because  of  length  or  duration,  it  is  in  human  language 
called  day.  Moreover,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  those 
six  creative  days  were  not  of  equal  length  or  duration. 

But  the  objector  will  say  that  surely  an  almighty  God 
could  have  created  the  whole  universe  even  in  a  moment 
of  time.  And  his  objection  might  be  considered  as  having 
some  validity,  provided  he  could  claim  to  know  the  whole 
why  and  hoto  of  God’s  creation.  But  it  is  surely  not  a 
question  as  to  whether  God  could  do  so  or  not,  but  one  as 
to  whether  He  did  so  or  not.  And  here  thO  evidence,  both 
from  His  inspirefl  record  and  from  His  finished  work,  is 
overwhelmingly  against  such  an  instantaneous  creation. 
It  might  be  said  that  an  age  and  an  instant  must  be  equal 
with  Him  who  inhabiteth  eternity  and  who  is  not  limited 
bj”  time  and  space  relations.  Thus  what  would  seem  an 
age  when  measured  by  material  revolutions  might  be 
equivalent  to  a  moment  to  an  unmeasured  or  infinite 
Being.  To  Him  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  a 
day,  our  measured  time  is  of  little  significance.  But,  of 
course,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  to  Him  a  day  is  as 
a  thousand  years.  In  other  words,  to  the  eternal  and 
infinite  God  there  is  no  measured  time  as  we  know  it,  for 
He  must  necessarily  be  timeless  in  duration,  even  as  He 
is  measureless  in  essence.  However,  it  is  not  a  question  as 
to  the  length  or  duration  of  those  creative  days  to  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  Creator  God,  but  it  is  one  as  to 
the  length  or  duration  of  them  to  His  temporal  and  change¬ 
able  creature  man. 
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But  the  most  common  argument  in  supposed  proof  of  the 
theory  that  the  creative  days  were  twenty-four-hour  days 
of  our  earth,  has  been  the  one  based  upon  the  Sabbath.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  said 
that  the  Lord  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  that  He 
blessed  that  day  and  hallowed  it.  And  again  in  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  Sabbath  for  man,  he  is  commanded  not 
to  do  any  work  on  the  Sabbath  Day;  and  the  reason 
assigned  is,  that  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 

Now  it  is  of  course  true  that  the  Sabbath  which  man  is 
commanded  to  keep,  as  well  as  each  of  the  other  six  days 
of  the  terrestrial  week,  is  a  solar  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
But  from  this  the  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  that  there¬ 
fore  the  days  of  the  creative  week  must  have  been  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each.  Such  reasoning  would  involve 
the  assumption  that  the  days  of  the  creative  week  were  the 
same  as  are  the  days  of  the  terrestrial  week.  And  as  that 
is  really  the  thing  to  be  proved,  it  would  clearly  be  a 
petitio  principii.  Indeed,  as  the  fourth  creative  day  so 
manifestly  included  ordinary  terrestrial  days,  the  latter 
cannot  be  the  measure  of  the  former.  And  this  must,  of 
course,  also  be  true  of  the  other  creative  da5’s,  as  belonging 
to  the  same  class.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  man 
was  created  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  <lay  and  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  followed  upon  his  creation.  It  would  seem  strange 
if  six  terrestrial  days  which  man  had  not  known  except 
part  of  the  last,  would  have  been  followed  immediately  by 
the  terrestrial  Sabbath,  so  that  man’s  first  full  day  of  life 
would  have  been  his  Sabbath.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
the  Sabbath  of  the  creative  week  is  not  spoken  of  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  evening  and  a  morning.  It  is  called  simply 
the  seventh  day.  Nor  is  God  spoken  of  as  resuming  His 
work  for  another  creation.  Then,  what  of  the  succeeding 
weeks  or  ages?  Would  those  have  been  weeks  or  ages  of 
re.st,  without  any  resuming  of  work?  And  yet  Jesus  said, 
“My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.” 

The  physical  creation  had  been  completed  and  nature’s 
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laws  had  been  ordained.  Man  as  nature’s  crown  was  here 
to  contemplate  God’s  handiwork,  and  intellectually,  as  well 
as  partly  physically,  to  be  creation’s  lord.  God’s  creative 
Sabbath  had  thus  begun  as  man’s  day  of  intellectual  un¬ 
folding  and  sovereignty.  And  to  that  day  is  assigned  no 
evening,  probably  simply  because  to  it  has  not  come  the 
morning  parallel  to  those  of  the  other  six  days.  The 
creative  days  of  physical  nature  are  past,  and  the  day  of 
God’s  rest  from  the  work  of  creation  (but  of  providence  in 
created  nature)  and  of  man  as  the  object  of  God’s  special 
concern  an<l  delight,  is  here.  And  as  on  the  sixth  creative 
day  man  in  the  image  of  God  appeared  as  nature’s  lord,  so 
on  the  creative  Sabbath  God  has  appeared  in  the  likeness 
of  man  to  redeem  him  and  to  complete  his  sovereignty. 

Moreover,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  God  finished  His 
work  on  the  seventh  day,  not  on  the  sixth,  however  we  may 
explain  that  statement.  And  be  it  remembered  that  this 
declaration  follows  a  statement  that  is  apparently  meant 
as  a  sort  of  interlude  between  the  account  of  the  sixth 
day  and  that  olj  the  seventh  day ;  namely,  “  And  •  the 
heavens  an<l  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of 
them.”  Thus,  though  the  work  of  cosmic  creation  was 
completed  in  six  days,  it  was  not  till  the  seventh  day  that 
“  God  finishe<l  His  work  which  He  had  made.”  And  then 
He  is  said  to  have  rested,  though  surely  not  as  we  speak  of 
resting,  but  rather  in  cessation  from  physical  creation  and 
in  contemplation  and  delight.  And  yet  He  still  works, 
through  secondary  causes  in  physical  nature,  and  in 
providence.  We  must  remember  that  these  statements 
about  God  are  necessarily  anthropomorphic  and  anthropo- 
pathic  metaphors. 

A  close  examination  of  the  account  of  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  for  man  should  thus  make  it  clear  that  the 
divine  week  (the  celestial  circle)  is  held  up  as  the  pattern 
of  the  earthly  human  week  (the  terrestrial  circle).  The 
days  or  degrees  are  equal  in  number,  but  necessarily  very 
unequal  in  length.  As  in  six  divine  days  God  created,  so 
in  six  terrestrial  or  human  days  man  is  to  work.  And  as 
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God  rested  from  His  work  of  physical  creation  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  olamic  day,  or  God’s  Sabbath,  so  is  man  to  rest  from 
his  labors  on  each  seventh  day  (or  on  one  day  out  of  seven) 
of  the  planet  which  is  his  abode.  But  as  the  nature  of 
God’s  work  and  rest  was  different  from  that  of  man’s 
work  and  rest,  even  as  the  natures  of  the  workers  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  so  were  God’s  six  creative  days  and  creative  Sab¬ 
bath  different  from  man’s  days  of  labor  and  Sabbath  of 
rest.  And  this  must  also  be  true  of  the  Christian  Lord’s 
Day,  of  a  completed  redemption.  And  if  there  are  rational 
creatures  like  man  on  other  heavenly  bodies,  as  their 
days  would  not  be  of  the  same  length  as  ours,  they  may 
observe  one  day  out  of  seven  of  their  own  planet’s  rota¬ 
tions  as  their  day  of  rest,  or  Lord’s  Day  of  worship.  And 
thus  the  same  commandment  to  observe  one  day  out  of 
seven,  but  of  their  own  kind,  in  commemoration  of  a  com¬ 
pleted  creation  (or  of  a  completed  redemption)  would 
serve  for  all  possible  worlds  of  rational  creatures.  God’s 
divine  creative  week,  with  its  Sabbath,  would  equally  be 
the  pattern  for  all  worlds,  however  long  or  short  their 
days.  And  unless  God’s  creative  days  were  different  from 
our  solar  days,  such  a  record  of  creation  as  that  in  Genesis 
could  be  true  for  our  earth  alone.  It  should  therefore 
need  no  further  proof  that  God’s  creative  Sabbath  is 
different  from  man’s  Sabbath,  for  which  it  serves  as  the 
pattern.  Hence,  the  creative  days  were  not  ordinary  ter¬ 
restrial  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  extraordinary  or 
olamic  days. 

As  already  remarked,  the  creative  days  are  spoken  of  as 
consisting  each  of  an  evening  and  a  morning,  the  evening 
having  been  before  the  morning  in  the  order  of  time,  and 
apparently  also  in  the  order  of  event  or  condition  which  it 
is  by  analogy  meant  to  characterize.  But,  surely,  they 
were  very  different  from  those  caused  by  the  sun,  which 
did  not  even  appear  until  the  fourth  creative  day.  Nor 
would  a  solar  day  be  described  as  consisting  of  an  evening 
and  a  morning,  or  of  an  evening  before  a  morning,  although 
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perhaps  from  this  as  a  model  or  suggestion  the  Jewish 
day  began  in  the  evening.  These  days  are  spoken  of  as 
having  begun  with  an  evening,  ereh  (Greek  erehos)^  from 
arah,  to  mingle  or  blend,  suggestive  of  darkness.  They 
are  said  to  have  ended  in  a  morning,  hoker,  in  the  primary 
sense  meaning  to  cleave,  separate,  therefore  to  distinguish, 
suggestive  of  light.  Thus  they  began  in  a  blending,  dusk 
or  darkness,  and  ended  in  a  parting,  dawn  or  light.  Such 
is  clearly  the  root  idea  conveyed  by  the  language  em¬ 
ployed.  Thus  the  first  day  was  a  period,  however  long, 
that  commenced  in  darkness  and  ended  in  light  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  beginning,  however  we  may  explain  its 
nature.  And  light  itself  was  the  newly  created  principle, 
or  energj",  or  shall  we  say  essence,  of  that  first  day.  It 
began  in  unorganized  chaos,  upon  which  God’s  spirit 
moved,  and  ended  in  elementary  organization  and  in  light, 
compared  with  which  its  beginning  was  night  or  evening. 
Similarly  might  we  describe  the  other  days,  if  that  entered 
into  our  specific  purpose.  It  might,  however,  be  added 
that  the  morning  closing  one  day  was  apparently  as  even¬ 
ing  compared  with,  or  perhaps  the  evening  of,  the  succeed¬ 
ing  day,  as  in  an  ascending  series. 

We  speak  equally  phenomenally  and  even  indefinitely 
when  we  speak  of  the  morning  of  the  world  and  of  the 
dawn  of  history  or  of  civilization,  as  also  when  we  speak 
of  the  evening  of  time.  We  even  speak  of  life’s  sunset  and 
of  superstition’s  night.  And  we  should  rather  look  for 
such  pictorial  language  in  a  narrative  that  comes  to  us 
from  that  primitive  age  and  through  the  medium  of  that 
imaginative  Oriental  mind.  These  days  are  therefore  not 
marked  in  the  sacred  chronicle  by  sunrise  and  sunset. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  in  the  great  creative  panorama  the 
sun  itself  is  not  made  to  appear  until  the  fourth  day,  as 
already  noted,  is  wonderfully  in  accord  with  the  most 
plausible  theories  of  modern  science,  as  might  be  shown,  if 
space  permitted.  Of  that  first  creative  triad  it  could  be 
said. 
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No  sunrise,  and  no  sunset,  too. 

Marked  those  creative  days; 

No  spinning  worlds  seemed  moving  through 
Vast  orbits  in  void  space. 

What,  then,  was  the  absolute  length  of  those  creative 
days,  if  they  were  not  ordinary  days  of  twenty-four  hours 
each?  Christian  geologists  and  astronomers,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reconcile  the  record  of  Genesis  with  what  they 
believe  they  can  read  in  the  strata  of  the  earth  and  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  have  made  many  guesses  at  their  probable 
length,  and  have  even  made  elaborate  calculations.  But 
all  their  calculations  must  fail  in  determining  anything 
like  their  probable  length,  for  they  are  based  upon  data 
that  must  necessarily  remain  uncertain  as  premises  for 
conclusive  reasoning.  The  so-called  cataclysms,  or  the 
special  creative  acts  to  begin  new  orders  of  nature,  as  well 
as  the  forces  and  conditions  that  were  unequal  in  different 
ages,  make  all  calculations  very  inconclusive.  Moreover, 
of  what  avail  are'  human  calculations  of  the  duration  of 
periods  that  determine  divine  acts!  In  other  words,  here 
we  are  in  the  region  of  the  mysterious  and  uncertain. 
However,  those  creative  days  were  unquestionably  indef¬ 
inite  periods  of  time,  and  no  doubt  equivalent  to  ages  as 
measured  by  the  cycles  of  our  sun,  and  probably  of  unequal 
length  or  duration,  as  we  have  suggested.  And  it  is  not 
probable  that  science  will  be  able  to  throw  much  real  light 
upon  this  subject  beyond  the  fourth,  or  at  best  the  third, 
day;  and  even  upon  the  fifth  day  it  can  not  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light.  We  may  therefore  .safely  accept  the  sacre<l 
account  of  creation  in  Genesis  for  what  it  is  apparently 
intended  to  teach. 

We  have  thus  briefly  considered  the  matter  of  a  proper 
approach  to,  and  interpretation  of,  the  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  as  also  the  time-element  which  has 
caused  so  much  misunderstanding;  and  further  details, 
especially  as  to  the  several  creative  acts  or  works  of  the 
successive  days,  would  lie  beyond  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  present  article. 


THE  DIVINE  TRANSCENDENCE  * 

PROFESSOR  DAVID  FOSTER  ESTES,  D.D. 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 

[The  paradoxes  of  science  are  matched  by  the  para¬ 
doxes  of  theology.  Freedom  and  certainty,  immanence  and 
transcendence,  have  always  perplexed  systematic  theologi¬ 
ans.  Their  harmonization  seems  about  as  difficult  as  the 
squaring  of  the  circle.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  ultimate 
harmony. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  to 
present  both  sides  of  important  doctrines  which  are  in  dis¬ 
pute  (illustrated  by  the  articles  upon  Millenarianism  in 
the  July  No,),  we  are  glad  to  present  the  accompanying 
paper  as  a  counterpart  to  the  one,  by  the  same  eminent 
theologian,  on  Divine  Immanence  which  we  published  last 
year  (July,  1918,  pp.  399-428). 

These  two  papers  state  both  sides  of  the  subject  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  merit  universal  attention,  and  should  do  much  to 
justify  faith  in  both  aspects  of  God’s  inscrutable  but  inspir¬ 
ing  attributes  here  brought  to  view. — Editor.] 

In  these  days  it  is  as  important  to  assert  and  to  guard 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Transcendence  as  to  emphasize 
the  Divine  Immanence.  Over  against  the  many  who  deny 
or  ignore,  the  doctrine  must  be  asserted  as  an  important, 
an  essential  part  of  the  truth  of  God;  while  over  against 
the  many  who  exaggerate  or  misapprehend,  it  must  be 
stated  with  clearness  and  accuracy,  in  order  that  these 
errors,  which  presumably  are  as  perennial  as  multiform, 
may  yet  be  minimized  so  far  as  possible.  In  the  progress 
of  human  thought  these  two  ideas  of  immanence  and  tran¬ 
scendence  have  too  often  stood  over  against  each  other  as 
if  challenging  the  world  to  choose  between  them.  In  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  experiences  of  individual  think¬ 
ers  the  emphasis  on  the  one  or  the  other  has  too  often  led 
to  what  has  been  practically  Pantheism  or  practically 
Deism.  Those  who  have  come  to  combine  the  two  ideas 
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have  perhaps  more  often  made  the  pilgrimage  from  tran¬ 
scendence  to  immanence  than  from  immanence  to  tran¬ 
scendence;  yet  such  is  the  vogue  and  ascendancy  of  the 
idea  of  immanence  to-day,  at  least  in  popular  literature  and 
common  speech,  that  it  may  be  better  in  this  discussion  to 
take  the  hitherto  less  traveled  road,  and,  assuming  the 
fact  of  the  Divine  Immanence,  to  consider  the  grounds  for 
holding  also  to  the  Divine  Transcendence  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  importance  of  this  truth. 

To  those  who  accept  the  truth  of  immanence  it  often 
seems  in  itself  suflScient  and  satisfying.  But,  however 
vital  monogamy  may  be  to  the  welfare  of  society,  intel¬ 
lectual  monogamy  is  no  virtue;  and  they  greatly  err  who 
act  as  if  the  Mosaic  prohibition,  “  Thou  shalt  not  take  a 
woman  to  her  sister,  to  be  a  rival  to  her,”  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  realm  of  ideas.  Let  it  be  assumed  with  all 
the  positiveness  you  will,  that  in  all  the  phenomena,  force, 
and  progress  of  nature  God  is  and  acts ;  that  in  all  the  uni¬ 
verse  which  we  see  with  the  eye,  the  telescope,  the  micro¬ 
scope,  and  in  all  its  extension  so  far  as  thought  can  wing 
its  way  into  space  or  the  scientific  imagination  can  trace 
the  infinitesimal,  everywhere,  whatever  else  we  find  or 
miss,  everywhere  we  may  always  certainly  find  God  im¬ 
manent  in  all.  But  is  this  all?  Is  this  truth  the  whole 
truth  about  God?  Does  the  fact  of  immanence  exhaust 
the  Divine  reality?  In  the  minds  of  many,  to  be  sure,  by 
use  of  the  mental  faculties  or  because  they  are  not  used — 
all  this  matters  not — immanence  is  the  sole  idea,  the  sun  of 
truth  which  shines  so  solitary  and  sufficient  that  not  even 
a  moon  is  needed.  But  such  narrowness  of  intellectual 
processes  and  limitation  of  consequent  results  is  baneful 
as  well  as  unnecessary.  We  get  on  fairly  well  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  with  a  single  sun  plus  the  occasional  help  of  moon  and 
stars;  we  must  do  so,  for  it  is  all  we  can  have.  But  how 
much  richer,  more  beautiful,  more  efficient,  must  be  the 
case  of  those  who  live  in  a  system  of  binary  stars  as  we 
call  them,  binary  suns  as  they  must  see  them,  each  sup¬ 
plementing  and  reenforcing  the  other!  So  all  twin  truths 
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helpfully  supplement  and  reinforce  each  other  and  marked¬ 
ly  the  pair  of  complementary  truths  we  now  note. 

But  perhaps,  in  entering  on  this  discussion,  it  should 
first  be  inquired.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  idea  which  is 
complementary  to  immanence?  What  is  properly  meant 
by  the  word  “  transcendence  ”  as  applied  to  the  Deity  ?  Of 
the  definition  in  the  general  dictionaries,  certainly  none 
is  better  than  that  of  “  The  Century,”  which  defines 
“  transcendent  ”  as  “  transcending  the  universe  of  matter ; 
not  essentially  connected  with  the  universe ;  not  cosmic :  as, 
a  transcendent  deity.”  If  this  is  read  as  complementary, 
not  as  alternative,  to  immanence,  it  will  prove  helpful  and 
quite  satisfactory;  otherwise  it  will  prove  misleading. 
Much  better  is  I’rofessor  Ormond’s,  in  Baldwin’s  “  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Philosophy,”  which  says  that  transcendence  is  “  the 
doctrine  that  God,  in  his  proper  being  and  essential  nature, 
is  prior  to  and  above  the  world;  or  that  he  has  reality  in 
himself  apart  from  his  works.”  But  even  these  state¬ 
ments  are  not  beyond  criticism;  as  the  ideas  suggested  by 
“  prior,”  “  above,”  and  “  reality  ”  are  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  transcendence,  even  though  it  may  prac¬ 
tically  be  presumed  that  they  are  always  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  To  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  primary 
idea  of  transcendence  is,  that  God  is  not  wholly  and  solely 
in  the  universe  which  he  has  created ;  but  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  nature,  in  character,  and  in  activity,  his  relation 
to  the  universe  does  not  exhaust  him  or,  indeed,  fully  ex¬ 
press  him;  that  (using  the  words  in  no  quantitative  or 
spatial  sense)  God,  who  is  actively  in  the  universe,  is  also 
beyond  it;  that  it  does  not  measure  him,  but  that  he  is 
more  than  can  find  scope  and  play  in  his  immanent  relation 
to  his  universe.' 

colleague  has  suggested;  as  a  possibly  helpful  parallel  (so 
far  as  the  physical  may  illustrate  the  spiritual),  the  various  rela¬ 
tions  of  electricity  in  the  household.  Its  most  common  use  is  for 
light,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  some  might  unconsciously  assume 
that  the  lamp  exhausts  the  possibilities  of  electricity.  But  cer- 
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For  the  logical  purposes  of  definition  this  may  be  held  to 
be  suflScient,  but  another  element  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  so  implied  in  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  that  it  finds  a  place  in  many  definitions;  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  transcendence  as  ordinarily  held.  To  transcend 
is  frequently  thought  of  as  to  be  not  only  more  but  also 
superior,  and  so  the  definition  in  the  Webster  Dictionary 
includes  the  statement  that  God  “  is  exalted  above  ”  crea¬ 
tion.  It  is  this  element  of  superiority  which  Dr.  Clarke,  in 
his  discussion  of  transcendence,^  dwells  upon  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  exclusion  of  everything  else,  such  a  sentence  as  this 
giving  the  keynote  to  his  treatment  of  the  subject :  “  The 
universe  stands  over  against  him  but  not  as  his  equal:  he 
stands  over  against  the  universe,  but  as  one  who  surpasses 
it:  and  there  are  qualities  in  which  we  can  distinctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  his  superiority  consists.”  But,  unless  on  the 
ground  that  common  thought  has  permanently  combined 
the  ideas  of  more  and  better  (or  shall  we  rather  say  that 
lack  of  thought  has  inextricably  confused  them?),  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  making  the  element  of  superiority  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  definition  of  transcendence.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  actually  there ;  and  if  so  it  will  not  essential¬ 
ly  modify  the  relations  of  the  present  discussion,  although, 
at  first  at  least,  it  will  not  be  emphasized. 

Now  on  what  ground  may  we  who  are  believers  in  the 
Divine  Immanence  believe  also  in  the  Divine  Transcend¬ 
ence,  assert  it,  and,  still  more,  rest  and  build  on  it?  In 
considering  these  grounds  it  may  be  well,  first,  to  note  the 
familiar  fact,  that,  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  existence, 
nature,  character,  and  works  of  God,  we  do  not  have  pos¬ 
itive  and  conclusive  proofs.*  Our  faith  is  faith,  not  un- 

talnly  most  know  that  the  same  current  can  also  give  heat,  power, 
and  therapeutic  effects.  No  one  of  these,  nor  the  sum  of  them,  ex¬ 
hausts  the  electric  potency:  it  Is  more  than  they:  so  to  speak,  It 
transcends  them  all. 

^The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,  pp.  310-330. 

*The  case  has  been  well  stated  by  Professor  Ladd  (Bib.  Sac.,  vol. 
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reasonable,  to  be  sure,  but  not  based  directly  on  logical 
demonstration.  If  it  were  thus  based,  it  would  not  be 
faith  but  knowledge,  and  would  wholly  lack  the  moral 
value  which  we  rightly  attach  to  faith.  It  is  often  over¬ 
looked  that  there  would  be  no  more  ethical  significance  in 
the  acceptance  of  positive  knowledge  even  as  to  God  him¬ 
self  than  there  is  in  acceptance  of  the  multiplication  table 
or  of  the  annual  calendar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no 
more  to  be  felt  that  Christian  theism  is  counter  to  reason 
or  without  reasons. 

We  shall  not  begin  this  discussion  with  what  may  be 
called  the  cosmological  argument,  even  though  it  is  to  be 
acknowledged  that  in  certain  relations  there  is  great  force 
in  the  course  of  argument  which  ends  with  the  recognition 
of  a  mysterious  power  which  Herbert  Spencer  found  beyond 
phenomena,  Fiske’s  “  infinite  Power  that  makes  for  right¬ 
eousness.”  A  better  place  to  begin  the  present  discussion, 
the  first  foundation  stone  to  be  laid,  is  a  development  of 
the  argument  from  analogy  by  which  the  Divine  Imma¬ 
nence  is  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  rendered  most  plausible. 
If  we  should  think  of  all  the  energy  of  the  universe  as  the 
forthputting  of  the  power  of  the  resident  spirit,  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  force  which  we  know  is  due  to  our  own 
personal  spirit,  we  shall  be  justified,  is  it  not  better  to  say, 
we  are  constrained,  to  carry  the  analogy  further,  and  from 
our  own  conscious  experience  to  infer  the  Divine  Tran¬ 
scendence  as  much  as  the  Divine  Immanence.  We  our¬ 
selves  act  on  and  through  matter,  if  not  originating  force, 
at  any  rate  controlling  and  directing  it;  and,  neverthe¬ 
less,  these  activities,  the  changed  conditions,  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  matter,  while  at  their  best  our  spirits  may  find 
more  or  less  adequate  expression  in  them,  do  not  exhaust 
our  possibilities.  The  man  is  always  more  than  his  deeds 

xxxiv.  p.  18):  “The  concept  of  God,  then,  is  not  one,  the  ob¬ 
jective  validity  of  which  can  be  tested  solely  by  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  number  of  arguments,  considered  merely  as  argu¬ 
ments,  along  their  different  lines.  It  is  rather  a  centre  upon  which 
converge  many  lines,  not  only  of  argument,  but  also  of  intuition, 
feeling,  and  purpose." 
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at  their  largest;  he  is  always  more  than  his  work  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  in  no  way  can  a  man  make  fuller  ex¬ 
pression  of  what  is  in  him  than  does  the  skilled  violinist  in 
the  use  of  his  violin.  It  will  quiver  with  his  doubts  and 
fears :  it  will  wail  out  his  sorrow :  it  will  sing  his  joy,  until 
we  are  justified  in  saying,  as  we  do,  that  in  hearing  the 
tones  of  this  marvelous  instrument  we  have  heard  the  man. 
Yet  in  how  much  is  he  greater  than  the  expression  which  he 
has  found,  more  than  his  music,  the  man  quite  as  much  be¬ 
yond  and  above  as  in  his  violin!  If  any  needs  to  learn 
the  truth  of  transcendence,  let  him  learn  from  this  analogy. 
The  apt  pupil  will  find  in  himself  his  first  lesson.  If  the 
master  is  always  more  than  his  music,  Shakespeare  than 
his  dramas,  Michelangelo  than  his  “  Moses,”  the  man  ever 
greater  than  his  every  work  and  all  his  works,  we  should 
be  dull  indeed  if  we  held  that  the  Great  Artificer  had  ex¬ 
hausted  himself  in  the  universe  in  which  he  continually 
works,  and  that  he  had  no  character  or  activity  beyond  it. 

Further,  conscience  here  reenforces  consciousness.  It  is 
not  safe  to  say,  with  Platt,  that  the  conception  of  tran¬ 
scendence  is  due  to  the  notion  that  “  Holiness  has  always 
spelled  separation  ” ;  and  that  “  transcendence  applied  to 
God  has  become  identical  with  His  separation  from  men.”  ^ 
This  is  true  neither  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  nor  of  the 
history  of  the  conception.  But  it  is  true  that  the  con¬ 
science  of  man  has  felt  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  one  who 
is  more  than  the  world  of  relation;  and  thus,  it  may  be 
repeated,  conscience  reinforces  consciousness. 

The  view  which  has  just  been  stated  as  a  legitimate,  not 
to  say  necessary,  inference  from  the  facts  of  our  own  con¬ 
sciousness,  has  been  reached  as  if  by  intuition  by  count¬ 
less  thousands  of  souls  in  every  age.  If  it  may  be  asserted, 
as  men  of  late  are  in  the  habit  of  repeating,  that  “  man  is 
incurably  religious,”  it  may  be  similarly  asserted  that  the 
object  of  his  religion  is  invariably  transcendent.^  To  be 

'  Immanence  and  Christian  Thought,  p.  51. 

*  As  Warschauer  says  in  his  book,  which  was  written  by  one  who 
emphasizes  immanence  in  order  to  guard  against  extravagant  mis- 
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sure,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  certain  religious  sys¬ 
tems  are  at  heart  pantheistic  philosophies,  and  so  exclude 
transcendence ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  all  the  ancient  religions,  wherever  the  religious 
element  was  dominant,  from  the  crassest  animism  to  the 
most  spiritual  Judaism,  transcendence  was  the  controlling 
conception.  As  Samuel  Browne  puts  it  in  his  remarkable 
book,  “  God  the  Known  and  the  Unknown  ” :  “  The  vast 
majority  for  a  long  time  past  have  been  possessed  with  an 
idea  that  there  is  somewhere  a  Living  God  who  is  the 
Spirit  and  Life  of  all  that  is,  and  who  is  a  true  Person 
with  an  individuality  and  self-consciousness  of  his  own. 
.  .  .  the  persistence  of  the  main  idea  in  spite  of  the  inco¬ 
herency  of  its  details,  points  strongly  in. the  direction  of 
believing  that  it  rests  upon  a  foundation  in  fact.”  ^  Of 
course  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  this  idea  is  not  adduced 
as  in  any  positive  sense  demonstrative,  yet  it  should  be 
carefully  weighed.  It  may  well  be  insisted  that  as  the 
incurable  religiousness  of  man,  to  repeat  again  the  trite 
phrase,  cannot  reasonably  be  ignored  or  set  aside  without 
consideration,  so  the  conception  of  transcendence  which 
is  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  idea  of  a  God  to  be 
worshiped  gains  a  certain  degree  of  probability  from  the 
very  fact  of  its  prevalence,  for,  as  Fiske  says,  “  No  in¬ 
genuity  of  argument  can  bring  us  to  believe  that  the  In¬ 
finite  Sustainer  of  the  universe  will  ‘  put  us  to  permanent 
intellectual  confusion.’  ”  * 

Still  another  argument  may  be  drawn,  in  part  at  least, 
from  the  sphere  of  our  own  consciousness.  In  ourselves 
we  find  the  elusive,  thus  far  absolutely  indefinable,  ele¬ 
ment  or  sum  of  elements  which  is  commonly  and  recog¬ 
nizably  designated  as  personality.  Whatever  may  be  said 

use  of  that  truth:  “It  Is,  In  short,  the  transcendent  God  with 
whom  we  are  concerned  In  the  exercise  of  religion,  for  as  Mr. 
Chesterton  puts  it  in  his  own  manner  ‘  that  Jones  shall  worship 
the  god  within  him  turns  out  ultimately  to  mean  that  Jones  shall 
worship  Jones’”  (Problems  of  Immanence,  p.  29). 

*  God  the  Known  and  the  Unknown,  pp.  49,  51. 

*The  Idea  of  God,  p.  138. 
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about  it,  we  know  that  we  are  persons,  that  is,  that  we  are 
more  than  machines  however  complicated  and  perfect,  that 
we  are  able  to  see  the  good  and  desire  it,  and  that  we  are 
responsible  for  moral  choices.  Now  the  stream  can  never 
rise  higher  than  the  fountain,  nor  the  result  exceed  the 
cause.  It  will  then  be  absurd  if  we  do  not  assert  the  eth¬ 
ical  personality  of  God,  his  love  of  good,  and  his  con¬ 
stantly  free  choice  of  this  good.  If  so,  we  must,  as  of 
course  has  been  till  of  late  the  universal  way  of  Christian 
thinkers,  correspondingly  assert  the  Divine  transcendence; 
for,  in  his  immanent  relation  to  the  universe,  personality 
finds  little  room  for  its  ethical  side,  if  indeed  any  at  all. 
In  the  universe  as  it  exists,  subject  to  its  physical  laws, 
there  is  force  but  not  freedom:  it  is  mighty  but  not  in  it¬ 
self  moral.  For  all  spiritual  and  ethical  ends,  —  for  love, 
for  mercy,  for  justice,  even  for  intelligence  in  its  fullest 
sense,  —  we  must  posit  the  Divine  Transcendence. 

Now  thus  far  the  argument  has  been  mainly  logical  and 
analogical.  Can  we  find  any  historical  facts  which  to  some 
extent  verify,  and  in  so  far  justify,  the  psychological  analy¬ 
sis  and  logical  inferences  which  have  been  suggested?  For 
other  purposes  an  illustration  has  repeatedly  been  drawn 
from  the  cosmic  ether,  of  which  Fiske  says :  “  The  fath¬ 
omless  abysses  of  space  .  .  are  filled  with  a  wonderful  sub¬ 
stance,  unlike  any  of  the  forms  of  matter  which  we  can 
weigh  and  measure.  A  cosmic  jelly  almost  infinitely  hard 
and  elastic,  it  offers  at  the  same  time  no  appreciable  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,”  ^  and 
yet,  as  Dr.  Eells  has  forcibly  said :  “  If  we  cannot  weigh 
or  test  or  measure  this  medium,  how  do  we  know  that  it 
exists?  What  is  the  proof  of  it?  ‘Because  things  happen 
just  as  if  there  were  such  a  medium,  and  there  is  no  other 
way  to  account  for  their  happening.’  That  is  the  reason 
which  Science  gives.  Nothing  more  of  proof  than  that.”  ^ 
Now  what  may  we  see  which  similarly  demands  and  con¬ 
firms  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Transcendence?  Of 

*  The  Idea  of  God,  pp.  145,  146. 

*  Theology  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  p.  64. 
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course  what  is  seen  always  depends  much  on  the  eye. 
There  are  always  those  that  seeing  see  and  in  no  wise  per¬ 
ceive,  be  it  a  sunset,  a  painting,  a  virtue,  a  truth.  There 
are  three  questions  which  the  writer  often  insists  every 
man  is  bound  to  answer  for  himself :  “  Why  is  the  Bible 
unlike  every  other  book?”  “Why  was  Jesus  unlike  every 
other  man  ?  ”  and  “  How  can  we  explain  the  passing  of  the 
soul  from  sin  to  holiness  ?  ”  Now  when  these  three  ques¬ 
tions  are  rationally  answered  we  have  found  the  tran¬ 
scendent  divine  activities  which  suflSciently  betoken  the 
transcendent  God  whom  we  would  fain  trace.  Or,  to  in¬ 
dicate  another  sphere  where  we  may  find  ground  for  a 
similar  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  dwell  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  poet’s  saying  that  “  the  history  of  the  world 
is  its  judgment,”  to  which  the  profoundest  students  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  probably  agree.  But  what  must  fol¬ 
low  from  that  conviction?  Nothing  less  than  the  further 
conviction  that  there  is  One  on  high  who  in  some  sense  and 
measure  transcends  his  changeless  immanent  activities  to 
bring  to  pass  his  great  ends  for  the  race. 

As  a  last  ground  of  confidence  in  this  truth  to  be  ad¬ 
duced  at  the  present  time,  it  may  be  remembered  that  we 
find  God  or  he  finds  us  and  we  relate  ourselves  to  him  spir¬ 
itually,  for,  as  Illingworth  fairly  states  the  case,  “  We  do 
not  start  with  a  mere  conception  of  God,  but  with  what 
may  practically  be  called  a  perception  of  him,”  ^  and  if  so, 
then  he  must  be  transcendent.  Nor  is  this  an  appeal  to 
the  mystic  only.  It  matters  not  what  intermediaries  there 
may  have  been  in  condition  fulfilled  and  blessing  be¬ 
stowed.  The  extremest  sacramentarian  who  allows  only 
the  most  distant  and  indirect  approach  to  God,  the  ex¬ 
tremest  Ritschlian,  to  choose  an  example  of  quite  another 
sort,  to  whose  mind  the  divine  blessings  are  mediated  only 
through  the  Church,  just  as  much  as  the  extremest  mys¬ 
tic,  believes  that  there  is  one  whose  presence  and  power 
are  not  limited  to  the  processes  of  the  universe  as  a  whole, 
^  Divine  Transcendence,  p.  38. 

Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  304.  3 
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but  may  be  as  really  traced  outside  them  as  in  them.^ 
Whoever  cries  in  faith,  “  Oh !  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
find  him !  ”,  every  believer  that  prayer  is  answered,  every 
loyal  confessor  of  Jesus  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  every  one 
who  repeats  the  universal  Christian  Credo,  “  I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,”  each  one,  every  one,  thereby  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  faith,  which  is  our  faith  too,  in  the  transcend¬ 
ence  of  him  who  is  also  the  immanent  God.  The  instincts 
of  the  race  are  confirmed  by  the  experiences  of  the  soul  * 
as  by  the  events  of  history.  If  we  are  ourselves  such  believ¬ 
ers  and  confessors,  we  need  no  further  confirmation,  for  we 
have  known  the  fellowship  of  the  transcendent  God,  “Our 
Mlowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.” 

There  may  well  be  noted  further  some  of  the  great  facts 
and  truths  which  are  made  possible  by  the  Divine  Tran¬ 
scendence,  but  which  in  turn,  grow  dim  or  disappear  when 

^The  nature  of  the  communion  with  God  when  attained  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  H.  G.  Wells  In  words  that  are  better  worth  quoting 
because  he  fails  to  hold  so  much  other  truth;  and  thus  his  tes¬ 
timony  to  this  truth,  if  anything,  gains  weight:  “  God  comes.  This 
cardinal  experience  is  an  undoubting,  immediate  sense  of  God.  It 
is  the  attainment  of  an  absolute  certainty  that  one  Is  not  alone  in 
oneself.  It  Is  as  If  one  was  touched  at  every  point  by  a  being  akin 
to  oneself,  sympathetic,  beyond  measure  wiser,  steadfast  and  pure 
in  aim.  It  is  completer  and  more  intimate,  but  it  is  like  standing 
side  by  side  with  and  touching  some  one  that  we  love  and  trust 
completely"  (God  the  Invisible  King,  p.  29). 

*The  trustworthiness  of  this  experience  Is  most  helpfully  con¬ 
firmed  by  Illingworth’s  appeal  to  “  the  best  and  noblest  of  our 
race,  men  and  women,  who  in  every  age  and  in  every  rank  and 
station,  and  endowed  with  every  degree  and  kind  of  intellectual 
capacity,  have  lived  the  lives  of  saints  and  heroes,  or  died  the 
death  of  martyrs,  and  furthered  by  their  action  and  passion, 
and,  as  they  trusted,  by  their  prayers,  the  material,  moral,  social, 
spiritual  welfare  of  mankind,  solely  In  reliance  on  their  personal 
intercourse  with  God,  .  .  .  strictly  a  multitude  ‘whom  no  man  can 
number’: — competent,  capable,  sane,  of  no  one  type  or  tempera¬ 
ment,  as  old  as  authentic  history,  as  numerous  as  ever  in  the  world 
to-day;  a  far  more  searchlngly  sifted  and  universally  extended 
body  of  observers  than  can  be  quoted  in  behalf  of  any  single  sci¬ 
entific  fact’’  (Personality  Human  and  Divine,  pp.  133,  134). 
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this  truth  is  overlooked  or  set  aside.  For  example,  it  is 
one  of  the  commonplaces  of  discussion^in  the  last  few  years 
that  “  the  modern  man  ”  has  been  caring  little  about  sin, 
sin  in  general,  his  own  sin  in  particular.  If  proof  is  needed, 
a  few  possibly  familiar  quotations  will  serve.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  said  in  1904:  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  higher  man 
of  to-day  is  not  worrying  about  his  sins  at  all,”  ^  while 
still  earlier  Gladstone  is  reported  to  have  answered  in  re¬ 
ply  to  a  question  as  to  what  he  considered  the  greatest 
need  of  the  age,  “A  sense  of  sin.”  ^  Principal  Forsyth  has 
said :  •“  Our  talk  of  sin  is  palpably  ceasing  to  be  the  talk 
of  broken  and  contrite  men”;  and  again,  “Our  speech  of 
sin  has  not  behind  it  the  note  of  ‘  my  sin,  my  sin !  ’  ”  ^  It 
may  equally  be  said  that  the  appreciation  of  sin  has  passed 
out  of  the  message  of  the  pulpit  as  well  as  out  of  the  study 
of  the  philosopher,  the  talk  of  the  street  and,  as  Forsyth 
implies,  the  closet  of  the  believer.  Paul  tohl  the  Athenian 
sages  of  his  time,  God  “  commands  men  that  thej"  should 
all  every  where  repent  ” ;  but  how  widely  or  how  loudly 
has  that  assertion  been  echoed  in  the  last  generation?  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  i<lea  of  penalty  has 
gone  of  late  even  more  completely  than  that  of  sin.  It  has 
been  most  interesting  to  note  the  positively  hostile  atti¬ 
tude,  which  has  been  widespread  as  well,  toward  anything 
in  any  degree  resembling  punishment.  God  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  inflict,  the  writer  has  often  been  assured,  any  penalty 
at  all  beyond  the  usual,  not  to  say  invariable,  consequences 
of  sin. 

If  it  were  possible  to  argue  conclusively  from  a  single 
example,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  settle  how 
far  Emerson’s  tendency  toward  pantheism  occasioned  or 
intensifled  the  indifference  to  sin  with  which  even  Morley 
charged  him.  How  could  he  who  wrote 

If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays,  .  .  . 

They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep,” 

^  Hlbbert  Journal,  1904,  p.  466.  *  Orchard,  Modem  Theories  of 

Sin,  p.  10.  *  Person  and  Place  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  51,  52. 
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appreciate  duly  human  responsibility  and  the  personal 
guilt  of  personal  sip, before  a  just  God?  To  consider  how 
far  in  general,  as  may  have  been  true  in  this  case,  a  one¬ 
sided  emphasis  on  the  Divine  Immanence  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  slackening  of  the  sense  of  sin,  lies  somewhat 
outside  the  present  discussion;  but  it  may  safely  be  as¬ 
serted  that  it  has  been  influential,  especially  when  reen¬ 
forced  by  another  idea,  iu  this  case  wholly  false,  namely, 
that  we  may  infer  from  the  evolutionary  process  that  so- 
called  sin  is  not  morally  evil  but  is  merely  an  inevitable 
residuum  inherited  from  our  beasts  of  ancestors  and  in 
course  of  elimination.  Another  aspect  of  this  relation 
of  false  theology  to  bad  ethics  was  suggested  during  an 
interview  with  a  justly  respected  German  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  year  1910.  Referring  to  the  widespread 
controversy  of  that  date  as  to  the  historicity  of  Jesus,  he 
expressed  his  positive  conviction  that  that  campaign,  as 
we  may  well  call  it  since  it  corresponded  closely  in  many 
ways  to  a  well-fought  political  campaign  in  this  country, 
was  financed  by  the  “  Monismus  Bund,”  in  order  to  break 
down  among  the  people  at  large  the  sense  of  the  sanctions 
of  morality.  Of  course  we  may  not  tarry  to  investigate  at 
all  the  influence  which  the  monistic  philosophy,  with  its 
denial  of  any  Divine  Transcendence,  has  exercised  on  the 
sense,  and  consequently  on  the  practice,  of  sin.  It  may 
be  that  the  conspicuous  flowering  and  fruitage  of  sinful¬ 
ness  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  war  of  these  terrible 
years  will  bring  back  to  the  nations  a  sense  of  sin  and  of 
its  exceeding  sinfulness.' 

striking  example  of  failure  to  appreciate  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  moral  and  the  immoral  is  found  in  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Wells’s  "First  and  Last  Things”  (p.  307):  "In  the  last  re¬ 
sort  I  do  not  care  whether  I  am  seated  on  a  throne  or  drunk  or 
dying  in  a  kitchen.  I  follow  my  leading.  In  the  ultimate  I  know, 
though  I  cannot  prove  my  knowledge  in  any  way  whatever,  that 
every  thing  is  right  and  all  things  mine.”  Doubtless  this  view 
was  intimately  related  to  his  failure  at  that  time  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  any  transcendent  God  to  whom  we  are  responsible. 
We  cannot  but  wonder  whether  the  author  of  "  Mr.  Britling  ”  and 
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But  for  the  sense  of  sin  to  be  effective,  the  idea  of  a 
transcendent  God  must  again  take  its  place  in  the  thoughts 
of  men.  If  immanence  be  the  last  and  only  word  of  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation  and  religious  conviction,  then  there 
can  be  no  real  sense  of  sin,  for  there  can  be  no  moral  law 
and  no  personal  responsibility.  It  cannot  plausibly  be 
asserted  that  hedonism,  or  even  pragmatic  eudjemonism, 
would  be  a  sufficient  foundation  for  ethics ;  that  men  would 
see  advantage  enough  arising  from  doing  duty  to  make 
them  do  it,  however  unpleasant  and  difficult.  That  we 
should  then  have  only  determinism,  with  utter  indifference 
morally  as  to  whether  red  slayer  or  slain,  Hun  and  Turk 
or  Belgian  victim  and  Armenian  martyr,  is  practically 
demonstrated  by  the  very  vogue  of  that  notion,  at  least  in 
theory.  But  if  as  responsible  persons  we  have  to  do  with 
a  God  who  is  in  the  highest  sense  personal,  beyond  and 
above  the  phenomena  which  are  bound  fast  in  the  net  of 
antecedent  and  consequent,  who  has  established  right  and 
is  himself  just  and  righteous  to  reward  or  punish,  then 
we  have  what  not  only  justifies  but  inexorably  demands  a 
sense  of  sin  and  the  duty  of  repenting  of  all  sin  and  for¬ 
saking  it. 

This  may  suggest,  in  passing,  how  little  the  science  and 
ordinary  teaching  of  ethics  have  been  Christianized.  It  is 
often  asserted  that  we  can  properly  have  no  Christian  sci¬ 
ences.  Of  course  sciences  which  deal  only  with  phenomena 
cannot  be  something  peculiar  which  we  may  call  Christian. 
If  Haeckel  had  kept  his  atheism  out  of  his  biology,  it  would 
have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  most  devout  believer. 
But  this  is  not  true  of  ethics,  for  it  should  be  insisted 
that  ethics  without  the  positive  introduction  of  ideas 
which  are  specifically  Christian  is  “  Hamlet  ”  with  Ham¬ 
let  left  out.  For  example,  there  is  needed  for  ethics  the 
conception  of  a  transcendent  God  who  gave  and  admin¬ 
isters  the  moral  law,  to  whom  we  are  responsible,  against 
whom  and  whom  only  we  sin.  And  let  it  be  added  that 

“  God  the  Invisible  King  ”  has  learned  anything  yet  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ethics  and  sin. 
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we  need  also  teaching  as  to  the  standard  and  the  power 
and  the  promise  of  Christian  holiness.  To  the  mind  of  the 
writer  ethical  teaching  which  is  merely  philosophical  and 
not  also  Christian,  that  is,  including  the  Christian  facts 
and  the  Christian  motives,  is  sadly  ineffective  because  it 
tries  to  mount  to  the  skies  using  but  a  single  wing. 

Philosophy  so  far  as  it  limits  itself  to  the  phenomena 
furnished  by  the  natural  sciences  (in  which  is  of  course 
to  be  included  modern  psychology)  may  perhaps  neetl  to 
seek  no  further  into  the  nature  and  relations  of  God  than 
to  recognize  his  immanence:  ethics,  as  has  been  noted, 
needs  to  rest  rather  on  the  recognition  of  this  transcend¬ 
ence,  and  it  must  now  be  added  that  religion,  above  all, 
Christianity,  finds  his  transcendent  activities  in  every  spir¬ 
itual  relation  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  nearly  exact  to 
say  that  immanence  is  the  philosophical  conception,  tran¬ 
scendence  the  religious  conception.^  It  may  be  added, 
that,  while  without  immanence  philosophy  is  incurably 
lamed,  without  transcendence  religion  can  make  no  prog¬ 
ress  at  all.  Christianity  implies  the  Divine  Transcend¬ 
ence  in  its  every  demand  and  every  promise. 

If  the  moral  law  of  ethics  and  the  correlated  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  individual  involve  diverse  activities  and  re¬ 
lations  which  outrun  immanence,  it  is  still  plainer  that 
the  religious  demand  for  repentance  and  the  promise  of 
forgiveness  on  that  condition  necessarily  imply  the  same. 
The  universe  of  cause  and  effect  knows  no  forgiveness,  and 
some  extravagant  devotees  of  evolution  and  immanence 
have  told  us  over  and  over  that  there  never  is  or  can  be 

'Aubrey  Moore  puts  the  case  thus:  “Religion  demands  as  the 
Very  condition  of  its  existence  a  God  who  transcends  the  universe: 
philosophy  as  Imperiously  requires  his  immanence  In  nature.  .  .  . 
But,"  he  adds,  "what  we  find  Is,  that  though  Philosophy  (mean¬ 
ing  by  that  the  exercise  of  the  speculative  reason  in  abstraction 
from  morals  and  religion),  the  more  fully  it  realizes  the  Imma¬ 
nence  of  God,  the  more  It  tends  to  deny  the  transcendence,  religion 
not  only  has  no  quarrel  with  the  doctrine  of  immanence,  but  the 
higher  the  religion,  the  more  unreservedly  it  asserts  immanence 
as  a  truth  dear  to  religion  itself”  (Lux  Mundi,  pp.  77,  78). 
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place  for  repentance,  that  forgiveness  is  impossible.  They 
would  insist  that  every  man  must  repeat  in  helplessness 
what  Pilate  said  in  wilfulness,  “  What  I  have  written,  I 
have  written.”  Lacking  the  determinism  of  Fitzgerald’s 
Omar,  they  would  apply  to  every  man  in  reference  to  his 
own  action  the  declaration, 

"  The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and,  having  writ, 

Moves  on:  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 

Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It.” 

Over  against  this,  Christianity  sets  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophet’s  promise,  “  I  will  forgive  their  iniquities,  and 
their  sin  will  I  remember  no  more.”  ^ 

Forgiveness  is  the  mercy  of  one  who  loves;  and  this  may 
well  lead  us  to  the  broader  and  deeper  thought  of  infinite 
love  as  the  most  essential  attribute  of  the  eternal  God.  To 
be  sure,  some  have  been  ready  to  say,  “  Now  abide  love, 
justice,  holiness,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  holiness,”  but 
I  feel  sure  that  sooner  or  later  all  will  be  ready  for  the 
Johannine  judgment,  “  The  greatest  is  love,  God  is  love.” 
Yet  if  w'e  let  slip  the  conception  of  transcendence,  we  ren¬ 
der  it  impossible  helpfully  to  assert  the  eternal  love  of  the 
Divine  Father.  Personality  will  have  vanished,  and  who 
can  say  of  one  whom  we  do  not  conceive  as  personal,  “  He 
is  love”? 

When  vanishes  from  the  minds  of  men  the  transcendent 

‘  It  is  only  from  Christianity  that  Mr.  Wells,  however  uncon¬ 
scious  of  his  debt,  can  have  learned  his  present  marvellously 
evangelical  message  as  to  the  value  of  penitence.  ”  You  may  kill 
and  hang  for  it,  you  may  rob  or  rape;  the  moment  you  truly  re¬ 
pent  and  set  yourself  to  such  atonement  and  reparation  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  there  remains  no  barrier  between  you  and  God.  ...  If  you 
but  lift  up  your  head  for  a  moment  out  of  a  stormy  chaos  of  mad¬ 
ness  and  cry  to  him,  God  is  there,  God  will  not  fall  you.  A  con¬ 
victed  criminal,  frankly  penitent,  and  neither  obdurate  nor  abject, 
whatever  the  evil  of  his  yesterdays,  may  still  die  well  and  bravely 
on  the  gallows  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  may  step  straight  from 
that  death  into  the  Immortal  being  of  God  ”  (God  the  Invisible 
King,  pp.  155,  156). 
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personality  who  forgives  and  ever  loves,  then  vanishes  also 
the  correlative  faith  and  love  which  are  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  but  which  are  impossible  save  as  they  reach 
out  to  a  transcendent  God.  We  may  have  confidence  in 
the  persistence  of  the  processes  of  the  universe,  but  such 
confidence  is  not  faith,  for  faith  is  always  the  reaching 
out  of  personal  spirit  toward  personal  spirit,  and  is  else 
impossible,  as  love  is  else  impossible. 

One  particular  effect  which  results  from  the  dropping 
of  transcendence  from  the  common  thought  is  the  distrust 
of  providence  and  the  consequent  disuse  of  prayer.  If  God 
cannot  be  thought  of  outside  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect, 
then  there  is  no  loving  heart;  why  should  we,  how  can  we, 
pray?  What  hope  for  the  guidance  and  help  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther’s  hand  which  used  to  be  called  Providence?  If,  as 
many  are  confident,  by  the  distresses  of  these  fateful,  sor¬ 
rowful  years  many  fearful  or  crushed  souls,  lonely  in  the 
great  universe,  have  been  driven  to  the  prayer  of  faith, 
surely  the  intellectual  lesson  will  follow  the  spiritual,  and 
men  will  again  believe  in  the  ear  that  hears  prayer,  the 
eye  that  guides  his  child,  the  heart  which  ever  loves  the 
world. 

It  has  already  been  asserted  that  the  facts  of  history 
and  the  phenomena  of  spiritual  experience  properly  inter¬ 
preted  verify  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Transcendence.  Es¬ 
pecially  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  and  the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit,  when  properly  interpreted,  substantiate  the 
great  truth  which  we  are  considering.  But  it  is  saddening 
to  note  how  far  and  how  often  these  facts  have  been  im¬ 
properly  interpreted.  In  the  almost  passionate  endeavor 
to  make  immanence  the  master  key  which  should  turn 
every  lock  in  the  universe,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos 
and  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul 
of  the  believer  have  both  been  reduced  to  the  type  and 
measure  of  the  universal  immanence  of  God  in  man.^  As 

*  Even  Platt,  who  in  his  book  on  Immanence  shows  much  of  the 
honeymoon  ardor  of  a  man  who  has  lately  wedded  an  idea,  says 
of  Christ:  “  He  stands  in  a  category  by  Himself.  Immanence  In 
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Illingworth  well  says :  “  The  creed  of  the  Church  is  utterly 
and  wholly  incompatible  with  any  approach  to  the  notion 
that  Jesus  Christ  revealed  the  latent  divinity  of  man;  in 
the  sense  that  He  exhibits  in  Himself  what  men  poten¬ 
tially  are  and  may  therefore  actually  become.”  ^  It  must 
be  added  that  the  parallel  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  equally  removed  from  the 
consentient,  essential,  and  vital  faith  of  the  Church  Uni¬ 
versal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  expatiate  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
consequences  for  theology  of  such  views  as  have  just  been 
mentioned:  theology  is  a  science,  and  as  such  can  and 
must  take  care  of  itself,  and  theological  error  is  only  in¬ 
directly  a  vital  matter.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  for 
religion  the  consequences  of  these  views  are  serious  almost 
beyond  measure.  It  is  certainly  to  be  feared  that  many 
a  man  who  claims  to  bring  the  Christian  message  to  men, 
has  of  late  been  finding  less  of  God  outside  the  meshes  of 
his  universe  of  physical  law,  and  so  less  of  hope  and 
strength  for  himself  and  his  hearers,  than  has  Mr.  Wells 
in  his  message  of  “  The  Invisible  King,”  defective  as  we 
must  recognize  that  that  is.  The  message  which  will  trans¬ 
form  the  world  cannot  be  merely  the  recognition  of  pro¬ 
gressive  evolution,  even  though  we  see  there  the  constant, 
intelligent  power  of  the  immanent  Deity.  The  theologian 
Frank  built  his  theology  largely  on  the  experience  of  re¬ 
generation,  saying,  “  The  Christian  .  .  .  who  has  expe¬ 
rienced  regeneration,  and  appropriated  it  in  conversion,  is 
absolutely  and  without  exception  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  opposite  of  natural  development  ”  *  ;  and  on 

Him  was  unique  and  also  says  elsewhere:  “  The  Immanence  of 
God  as  stated  In  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Is 
unique”  (Immanence  and  Christian  Thought,  pp.  370,  452).  If  so, 
It  is  certainly  most  unfortunate  that  he  and  so  many  others  should 
classify  these  unique  facts  with  others  confessedly  unlike,  under 
the  common  category  of  immanence. 

*  Divine  Transcendence,  p.  74. 

*  System  of  Christian  Certainty  (Eng.  tr.),  pp.  307,  308. 
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this  as  a  premise  he  builds  up  his  argument  for. the  tran¬ 
scendent  and  absolute  God.  The  preacher  must  bring  the 
same  message  as  to  forgiveness,  redemption,  holiness,  and 
service  to  be  ours,  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Father,  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  Son,  the  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit.  If  we  would  measure  the  divine  power  for  relig¬ 
ious  uses,  its  measure  will  not  be  found  in  the  might  that 
moves  the  stars  along,  but  in  the  working  of  the  strength 
of  his  might  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead  and  made  him  to  sit  at  his  right  hand, 
in  a  word,  when  the  transcendent  God  took  a  dead  man 
and  set  him  on  the  throne  of  the  universe.  If  we  want 
hope,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  assurance  that  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  we  shall  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son.  In  the  dimming  of  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
Transcendence,  these  great  conceptions,  and  others  as  well, 
have  also  been  too  much  darkened:  when  retrimmed  it 
shall  again  shine  forth,  then  they  too  may  shine  again  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  world. 

But  a  single  thought  further  will  be  added.  Lately  we 
have  heard  little  of  the  “  Beatific  Vision  ”  and  of  all  that 
this  phrase  suggests.  Men,  even  Christian  teachers,  have 
scoffed  at  every  aspiration  beyond  what  this  world  might 
be  made  to  satisfy.  Perhaps  now  that  we  have  learned  that 
the  world  is  still  very  evil,  even  if  we  do  not  go  on  to  add 
that  “  The  times  are  waxing  late,”  men  may  learn  that  the 
soul  has  aspirations  and  needs  that  even  a  world  made 
fit  for  democracy  cannot  satisfy ;  and  they  may  think  again 
the  otherworldly  thoughts  that  of  late  have  been  but  a 
mocking,  and  will  be  glad  again  to  sing, 

"  There  grief  is  turned  to  pleasure — 

Such  pleasure  as  below 
No  human  voice  may  utter, 

No  human  heart  can  know, 

And  after  fleshly  scandal, 

And  after  this  world’s  night, 

And  after  storm  and  whirlwind. 

Is  Joy  and  calm  and  light.” 
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Yes,  all  this  and  more.  Beyond  every  other  promise  and 
every  other  hope  is  one  which  we  can  hold  only  as  we  think 
of  our  Lord  as  divinely  transcendent;  and  this  promise 
and  this  hope  beyond  every  other  is  that  “  we  shall  be  like 
him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,” — and 

“  Amidst  the  happy  chorus, 

A  place,  however  low, 

Shall  show  Him  us,  and  shewing 
Shall  satiate  evermo.” 

Where  in  all  the  history  of  truth  has  there  ever  been  a 
more  perfect  exemplification  of  the  old  apologue  of  the 
shield,  on  one  side  silver,  on  the  other  gold?  Men  have 
wrangled  because  they  saw  but  one  side  of  the  truth.  God 
is  both  immanent  and  transcendent,  “  One  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  over  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all.” 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PROHIBITION 


CHARLES  W.  SUPER 
ATHENS,  OHIO 

He  who  writes  a  historj'  of  the  civilization  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  will  have  to  deal  with  three  inoveinents  of 
primary  importance.  These  movements  are  the  crusade 
against  slavery,  the  agitation  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  and  the  campaign  in  favor  of  total  abstinence 
(usually  but  erroneously  called  temperance).  The  first 
was  virtually  brought  to  a  close  by  the  issuance  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  on  January  1,  1863,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  although  slavery  was  not  entirely  abolished 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
first  Woman’s  Right  Convention  met  at  Seneca  Falls,  New 
York,  in  1848.  Two  years  later  an  organization  was 
formed  to  promote  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  hold  office.  The  Quakers  were  the  first  to 
affirm  the  parity  of  women  with  men ;  but  in  matters  of 
religion  only.  For  a  long  time  total  abstinence  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  what  may  be  called  inhibition;  but  after  it  had 
been  demonstrated  that  voluntary  abstinence  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  results,  and  the  total  abstainers  had 
become  conscious  of  their  numerical  strength,  they  became 
prohibitionists.  These  three  movements  presented  a 
curious  commingling  of  appeals  to  the  emotions,  to  the  love 
of  gain,  and  to  the  reason.  At  present  we  are,  however, 
concerned  with  prohibition  only.  Although  the  I’rohi- 
bition  party  has  always  maintained  a  friendly  attitude 
toward  woman  suffrage,  recent  experience  has  proved  that 
there  is  no  “  elective  affinity  ”  between  the  two.  Entire 
states,  to  say  nothing  of  municipalities,  have  voted  dry  in 
which  women  were  without  the  franchise,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Prohibition  party  dates  its  origin  from  a  convention 
that  met  in  Chicago  in  1869,  at  which  about  five  hundred 
delegates  were  present.  This  convention  was  followed  by 
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another,  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1872,  where  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates  were  nominated.  Whether  we  agree  or 
disagree  with  those  who  attended  these  conventions ; 
whether  we  commend  or  condemn  their  motives  we  can 
hardly  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  zeal  with  which 
they  pursued  their  self-appointed  object.  Many  of  them 
came  long  distances  and  at  no  little  expense,  without  the 
inducements  that  usually  bring  men  together  to  promote 
the  cause  of  a  party.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact 
that  the  devotees  of  prohibition  have  from  the  first  been 
inspired  with  a  spirit  of  self-denial  which  made  their  cause 
partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  religious  crusade. 
The  Prohibition  party  claims,  that,  notwithstanding  its 
poor  showing  at  the  polls,  it  was  the  first  to  embody  in  its 
platform  many  principles  that  were  afterwards  adopted 
and  put  in  practice  by  the  larger  parties.  Among  these 
were  universal  suffrage,  civil  service  reform,  direct  elec¬ 
tions,  international  arbitration,  an  income  tax,  Federal 
prohibition  of  child  labor,  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  others.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
party  did  not,  however,  find  general  acceptance  for  many 
years,  and  in  1907  only  three  States  had  adopted  Constitu¬ 
tional  prohibition. 

Since  that  time,  however,  it  may  be  said  to  have  moved 
forward  with  giant  strides.  Enthusiastic  devotees  of  pro¬ 
hibition  are  even  venturing  the  prediction  that  the  time 
will  come,  and  come  at  no  very  distant  date,  when  men 
will  look  back  upon  the  ages  in  which  the  right  to  drink 
was  unquestioned  with  as  much  amazement  as  the  present 
generation  looks  back  upon  the  time  when  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  was  virtually  unchallenged.  Demosthenes  was  stig¬ 
matized  as  a  “  water  drinker  ”  by  some  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  even  in  the 
ages  long  gone  by  there  were  men  of  prominence  who  prac¬ 
ticed  total  abstinence.  This  epithet  was,  of  course,  used 
by  his  enemies  to  disparage  him.  It  has  often  been 
affirmed,  since  the  time  of  the  great  Athenian,  that  one  can¬ 
not  be  a  “  real  good  fellow  ”  unless  he  drinks  and  treats. 
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Men  still  living  can  recall  when  some  members  of  our 
Federal  Congress  thought  they  could  not  do  their  best 
unless  they  had  freely  imbibed  a  stimulant  in  advance,  and 
had  the  source  of  their  inspiration  within  easy  reach  when 
on  their  feet.  Not  only  the  medieval  church,  but  Protes¬ 
tantism,  was  the  enemy  of  drunkenness,  little  as  the  clergy 
were  able  to  do  towards  preventing  it.  They  made  the 
mistake  of  believing  that  the  drinker  should  be  competent 
to  decide  for  himself  how  much  he  could  imbibe  without 
detriment.  It  has  from  time  immemorial  been  a  familiar 
admission  that  “  I  had  been  drinking,  but  I  was  not  drunk.” 
During  all  of  this  time  the  churches,  or  at  least  the  great 
majority  of  nominal  Christians,  had  little  to  say  against 
the  unrighteousness  of  slavery. 

The  limits  of  personal  liberty  cannot  be  marked  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  rational  or  philosophical  principles.  Its 
limits  are  almost  entirely  matters  of  convention  and  com¬ 
promise.  If  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  “  Whatever 
is,  is  right,”  we  are  not  far  from  the  truth  when  we  affirm 
that  Whatever  is,  is  expedient.  Albeit,  where  the  majority 
rules,  the  thing  that  is  expedient  this  year  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  expedient  next  year 
or  a  century  hence.  Herbert  Spencer,  staunch  individual¬ 
ist  as  he  was,  foresaw  and  foretold  the  “  coming  slavery  ” 
implicit  in  the  constantly  growing  restrictions  which  the 
community  as  a  whole  imposes  on  each  individual.  These 
restrictions  vary  somewhat  according  to  local  conditions, 
but  the  trend  is  in  the  same  direction  everywhere.  Com¬ 
paring  the  country  with  the  village,  the  village  with  the 
city,  the  average  city  with  the  metropolis,  we  can  observe 
in  its  practical  workings  the  irresistible  encroachments  of 
the  whole  upon  its  parts.  The  dweller  in  the  country  is 
pretty  much  his  own  master.  If  he  moves  into  the  village, 
he  finds  himself  restricted  in  some  of  his  former  activities, 
although  they  may  be  entirely  innocuous,  except  in  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  cases.  If  he  transfers  his  residence  to  the 
city,  he  encounters  still  more  restrictions.  If  a  majority 
of  his  neighbors  decide  that  they  want  “  public  improve- 
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ments,”  he  is  compelled  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  cost 
whether  he  will  or  no,  with  the  alternate  of  forfeiting  his 
property.  The  majority  may  even  take  his  property  from 
him,  paying  for  it,  not  what  the  owner  thinks  it  is  worth, 
but  according  to  the  value  which  the  majority  puts 
upon  it. 

The  doctrine  that  the  majority,  however  small,  has  the 
political  right  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  minority,  how¬ 
ever  large,  is  thoroughly  sound,  if  the  rapidly  growing 
movement  toward  universal  democracy  is  sound.  But  it 
is  an  absurdity  when  a  State  like  Nevada,  with  less  than 
100,000  inhabitants,  has  an  equal  vote  with  New  York,  with 
its  10,000,000.  For  this  irrationality  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  were,  as  a  whole,  not  responsible.  The  pigmy 
commonwealths  like  Rhode  Island  were  a  constant  source 
of  vexation,  with  their  insistent  demands  to  be  regar<led 
and  treated  as  if  they  were  giants.  Albeit,  the  founders  of 
our  Government  could  not  foresee  in  what  direction  and  to 
what  extent  the  Union  would  expand.  Besides,  there  was 
a  greater  probability  that  Nevada  would,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  become  one  of  our  wealthier  States,  than  that  either 
Rhode  Island  or  Delaware  would  attain  such  a  prepon<ler- 
ance.  But  even  the  final  adjustment,  which  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  long  and  acrimonious  debates,  has  vindicated  its 
wisdom  and  has  been  copied  by  other  states.  The  German 
system,  which  gave  one  state  the  preponderance,  proved  to 
be  thoroughly  bad  when  manipulated  by  an  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  military  hierarchy,  —  a  government  virtually 
uinler  the  tutelage  of  a  “  divinely  appointed  autocrat.”  But 
there  are  factors  in  this  case  that  make  the  inequality  less 
in  reality  than  appears  on  the  surface.  In  some  States 
women  are  allowed  to  vote,  but  not  in  others. 

Moreover,  apart  from  this  fact,  the  population  of  a  State 
cannot  be  estimated  by  the  size  of  its  vote.  In  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election  of  1916,  Florida,  with  a  male  population  of 
almost  400,000,  cast  only  81,000  votes;  Louisiana,  with  a 
male  population  almost  twice  as  large,  cast  only  93,000 
votes;  while  Mississippi,  with  a  male  population  of  over 
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900,000,  cast  but  86,000  votes.  On  the  other  hand.  New 
Hampshire,  whose  male  population  is  not  much  over 
200,000,  cast  88,000  votes;  and  Rhode  Island,  with  a  con¬ 
siderably  greater  population,  cast  but  88,000  votes.  These 
facts  signify  that  in  some  of  our  States  one  vote  represents 
more  than  three  times  as  many  voters  as  in  others.  In  this 
country,  pocket  boroughs  differ  more  from  each  other  by 
their  color  than  by  their  size.  Political  divisions,  except 
when  founded  on  race,  are  always  more  or  less  artificial. 
If  they  were  based  on  rational  grounds,  many  of  them 
would  have  to  be  changed  every  few  years.  A  small  boy 
and  a  large  one  can  play  on  a  teeter-board  if  the  fulcrum 
is  placed  nearer  the  latter.  But  the  same  arrangement  will 
not  answer  as  the  latter  becomes  heavier.  All  governments 
are  teeter-boards;  and  fortunate  are  those  who  live  under 
them  if  they  are  endowed  with  sufficient  patriotism  to 
shift  their  positions  without  bloodshed. 

The  doctrine  that  a  bare  majority  of  voters  may  impose 
their  will  upon  the  minority  is  a  corollary  of  the  doctrine, 
that  all  men,  or  at  least  all  citizens,  are  equal  before  the 
law.  It  rests  upon  the  absurd  assumption  that  a  majority, 
in  other  words  a  democracy,  is,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  best  judge  of  its  own  interests.  The  student  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  often  impressed  with  the  indefiniteness  of  political 
terms.  An  aristocracy  ought  to  be  the  best  government, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  government  of  the  beat.  As 
nobility  and  aristocracy  are  interchangeable  terms,  and  as 
the  nobility  is  presumably  composed  of  noblemen,  who  are 
also  supposed  to  be  noble  men,  we  arrive  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  Moreover,  what  do  men  mean  when  they  apply 
the  predicate  “  best  ”  to  government  ?  The  Mexicans  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  present  government ;  at  any  rate, 
the  majority  are  making  very  little  effort  to  change  it. 

Our  entire  governmental  machinery  is  operated  on  the 
principle  that  the  majority  shall  rule.  A  decision  of  a 
supreme  court  when  rendered  by  five  judges  against  four 
has  the  same  validity  with  one  that  is  unanimous.  Most 
of  our  higher  courts  are  composed  of  an  uneven  number  of 
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judges,  because  experience  has  shown  that  if  only  unan¬ 
imous  decisions  were  valid,  the  number  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.  Napoleon  once  said  to  a  bench  of  judges, 
“  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  how  you  decide  as 
that  you  decide.”  The  last  stronghold  of  legal  unanimity, 
the  traverse  jury,  has  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  a 
majority,  greater  or  less  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case 
upon  which  they  sit.  In  the  perennial  struggle  between 
the  different  groups  constituting  the  Great  Society,  for 
what  some  consider,  their  rights,  but  which  others  refuse 
to  consider  as  such,  there  is  probably  a  slow  but  gradual 
improvement  so  long  as  the  strife  does  not  degenerate  into 
bloodshed.  But 

“more  than  common  strength  and  skill 
Must  ye  display  '  % 

If  you  would  give  the  better  will  I 

Its  lawful  sway.” 

It  is  everywhere  assumed,  and  has  been  taken  for 
granted  from  time  immemorial,  that  the  father  is  the 
natural  protector  of  his  offspring.  This  assumption  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  he  is  in  a  more  favorable  position 
than  anybody  else  to  know  and  to  do  what  is  best,  and  that 
he  will  make  a  judicious  use  of  his  knowledge.  The  ancient 
Roman  patria  potestas  was  based  on  this  idea.  Albeit,  the 
more  civilized  a  people  becomes,  i.e.  the  larger  the  fund  of 
experience  it  has  accumulated,  the  less  it  is  disposed  to 
accept  this  postulate.  The  law-making  power,  whether  the 
collective  will  of  a  people  or  not,  no  longer  trusts  the 
father  to  make  use  of  his  individual  judgment  in  this 
matter,  but  decides  for  him,  within  certain  limits,  what 
course  he  shall  pursue.  The  law  not  only  compels  him  to 
send  his  children  to  school,  but  even  marks  out  a  curricu¬ 
lum  for  them.  If  in  the  popular  judgment  either  the 
father  or  the  mother  is  found  to  be  incompetent  to  take 
proper  care  of  the  children,  they  are  removed  and  placed 
under  competent  tutelage.  This  is  a  far  more  serious  in¬ 
fringement  upon  personal  liberty  than  is  the  annihilation 
of  the  drink  traffic.  Even  after  young  people  have  ceased 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  304.  4 
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to  be  children,  they  are  subjected  to  laws  in  the  enforcement 
of  which  neither  they  nor  their  parents,  even  if  living,  are 
consulted.  They  are  required  to  attend  school,  in  order 
that  they  may  acquire  additional  knowledge  or  skill  for 
future  service  of  which  the  community  is  the  chief  bene¬ 
ficiary.  It  is  almost  literally  true  that  we  live  amid  the 
snares  and  pitfalls  of  the  law,  according  to  a  dictum  of 
Sir  Henry  Hallam. 

But  the  world  has  learned,  by  dearly  bought  experience, 
that  it  is  far  better  to  be  governed  by  laws  than  by  decrees. 
As  the  laws  define  acts  that  are  illegal,  and  therefore  pun¬ 
ishable,  those  who  live  under  them  are  always  in  position 
to  know  how  to  regulate  their  conduct,  in  order  to  avoid 
its  penalties.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mere  decree  may  be 
made  retroactive  and  impose  a  penalty  on  an  act  that  was 
legal  when  it  was  done.  Abstractly  considered,  no  task 
would  appear  to  be  easier  to  perform  than  to  establish  a 
stable  and  even  permanent  government.  As  the  end  of  all 
government  is  to  make  life  and  property  secure,  it  would 
seem  that  a  company  of  reasonable  men  could  frame  a  con¬ 
stitution  that  would  secure  these  ends  with  hardly  a  dis¬ 
senting  voice.  Unfortunately  there  are  now,  as  there  have 
always  been,  men  who  are  reasonable  only  in  their  own 
estimation.  Most  people  have  heard  the  anecdote  of  the 
juryman,  who,  after  holding  out  three  days  against  the 
other  eleven,  thus  preventing  a  verdict,  <leclared  that  his 
associates  were  eleven  of  the  stubbornest  and  most  unrea¬ 
sonable  men  in  the  country.  A  not  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  every  community  do  not  particularly  care 
whether  any  life  and  property  are  secure  except  their  own, 
but  they  w'ant  other  people  to  i)ay  for  this  security. 

An  enormous  amount  of  nonsense  has  been  written  and 
spoken  in  the  discussion  of  political  problems.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  read  and  hear  a  great  deal  about  “  right  ”  and 
“  rights,”  as  if  the  meaning  of  these  terms  were  self-evi¬ 
dent.  In  fact,  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  “  The  right  to 
cast  a  vote  ”  is  a  great  absurdity.  No  man  has  a  natural 
right  to  cast  a  vote.  What  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
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right  to  vote  is  no  right  at  all,  but  a  mere  privilege  accorded 
by  law.  Why  is  it  right  for  a  man  aged  twenty-one  years 
to  vote,  but  not  if  he  lacks  one  day  of  having  attained  this 
age?  And  while  men  may  agree  that  a  woman  has  as  good 
a  right  to  vote  as  a  man  has  or  to  participate  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  any  way  she  desires,  the  same  government  which 
grants  to  her  these  privileges  may  also  withhold  them. 
We  are  not  here  dealing  with  a  question  of  right  and  wrong 
at  all,  but  solely  of  expediency.  If  the  woman  suffragists, 
therefore,  insist  that  the  gentler  sex  —  tell  it  not  in  Wash¬ 
ington  —  has  as  much  right  to  cast  a  vote  as  a  man  has,  they 
are  on  tenable  grounds.  But  the  case  is  different  when 
they  contend  for  the  privilege  on  the  assumption  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  right.  A  good  deal  of  breath  has  been  expended,  and 
ink  wasted,  to  prove  that  you  “  can’t  make  men  moral  by 
law.”  No  man  of  sense  affirms  that  you  can,  nor  does  any¬ 
body  advocate  prohibition  laws  for  the  purpose  of  making 
men  moral.  Laws  are  not  pas.sed  to  make  men  moral,  but 
to  make  them  orderly.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  natural  crime.  A  crime  is  usually  defined 
as  “  an  act  or  omission  which  the  law  punishes  in  the  name 
or  on  behalf  of  the  state,  whether  because  expressly  forbid¬ 
den  or  because  so  injurious  to  the  public  as  to  require  pun¬ 
ishment  on  grounds  of  public  policy.”  Criminality  is  a 
matter  of  law,  not  of  nature.  Hence  many  acts  are  made 
crimes  under  one  government  which  are  not  so  under 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  morality  of  an  act  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  will,  not  on  the  deed.  If  I  say  that  I  would 
kill  John  Doe  if  it  were  not  for  the  law  against  murder, 
although  I  am  committing  a  moral  wrong,  I  am  not  com¬ 
mitting  a  crime.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  make  threats 
against  the  life  of  John  Doe,  I  am  laying  myself  liable  to  a 
penalty  and  may  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  Hardly 
any  one  will  deny  a  man’s  right  to  drink  whatever  and 
whenever  he  pleases,  provided  his  beverage  carries  with  it 
no  actual  or  potential  injury  to  others ;  but  when  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  shifted  to  the  ground  that  the  community  may  de¬ 
cide  that  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  entirely  the  drinking  of 
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all  intoxicating  liquors,  it  rests  on  logical  grounds,  the 
same  grounds  on  which  all  pure  food  laws  rest.  Some 
adulterants  are  admittedly  harmless,  yet  their  sale  is 
almost  everywhere  forbidden  under  penalty.  Constitu¬ 
tions,  whether  written  or  merely  traditional,  if  they  are  to 
be  abiding,  must  grow;  they  cannot  be  made  to  order  or 
constructed  according  to  any  preconceived  ideas  of  what 
such  documents  ought  to  be.  An  oyster  shell  is  not  an 
agreeable  object  to  the  eye  nor  pleasant  to  the  touch;  but 
it  is  exactly  suited  to  the  creature  that  inhabits  it,  and  is 
doubtless  built  in  full  accord  with  the  established  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ostrean  esthetics.  We  may  venture  the  same 
affirmation  of  governments:  none  of  those  that  have  long 
perdured  have  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  architects  of  utopias.  Most  of 
those  still  in  existence  have  been  built  up  from  within,  like 
the  shell  of  the  oyster,  and  almost  as  unconsciously.  It  is 
a  question  whether  any  government  has  been  subverted  by 
attacks  from  without.  Most  of  those  that  have  fallen,  if 
not  all,  were  weakened  by  internal  strife  to  such  an  extent 
that  successful  resistance  against  foreign  enemies  was  im¬ 
possible. 

The  people  called  Methodists  were  the  first  to  make 
virtual  total  abstinence  a  part  of  their  creed.  About  1740, 
when  John  Wesley  formulated  a  set  of  rules  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  members,  he  placed  among  them  one  in  which 
he  declares  that  it  is  expected  of  all  who  wish  to  continue 
in  these  societies  to  abstain  from  “  drunkenness,  buying 
and  selling  spirituous  liquors  or  drinking  them  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity.”  It  is  true  he  also  forbade 
“  slave-holding,  buying  or  selling  slaves  ” ;  yet  the  Methodist 
Church,  South,  upheld  slavery,  and  brought  about  a  schism 
a  little  more  than  a  century  after  Mr.  Wesley  began  to  form 
his  societies.  This  schism  was  mainly  due  to  the  generally 
admitted  racial  inferiority  of  the  blacks,  and  had  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  ardent  spirits.  This  Church  is  recognize<l  by 
the  liquor  traflBc  as  its  most  formidable  antagonist ;  and  its 
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members  have  never  shown  a  disposition  to  deny  the  im¬ 
peachment.  When  it  was  first  organized  in  this  country, 
about  1784,  the  following  entry  was  made  a  part  of  its 
minutes : — 

“  Question.  Should  our  Friends  be  permitted  to  make 
spirituous  liquors  and  to  drink  them  in  drams? 

Answer.  By  no  means.” 

Since  1812  the  attitude  of  this  Church  has  been  increas¬ 
ingly  radical.  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Liquor 
Dealers’  Association  in  1914,  one  of  the  speakers  uttered 
the  bitterest  denunciations  against  this  “  fanatical,  aggres¬ 
sive,  and  sometimes  unscrupulous  force  [the  Methodist 
Church]  which  is  leading  the  movement  for  political 
supremacy  under  the  guise  of  temperance  reform.”  In  the 
same  year  the  brewers,  who  had  met  in  New  Orleans,  gave 
utterance  to  similar  sentiments;  and  a  few  months  later 
Bonfort’sWiwe  and  Spirit  Circular  asserted  that  “  we  must 
realize  that  the  entire  Methodist  Church  is  a  solidified,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  obedient  unit  in  this  warfare  on  our  trade.” 
While  it  may  be  true  that  the  churches  classed  under  the 
generic  name  of  Methodist  are  the  most  powerful  enemy 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  because  of  the  number  of  their  adher¬ 
ents,  they  are  not  more  radical  than  the  Presbyterians. 
We  have  here  a  typical  exhibition  of  the  fatuity  that  has 
for  decades  misled  the  whole  opposition  to  the  temperance 
movement.  No  church,  certainly  no  Protestant  church, 
has  the  slightest  intention  of  trying  to  gain  control  of  the 
Government.  No  single  church  in  this  country  is  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  such  an  end,  even  if  a  few  leaders 
desired  it.  Besides,  the  doctrine  that  church  and  state 
should  be  kept  separate  is  so  generally  accepted  in  this 
country,  that  it  cannot  be  uprooted  within  measurable 
time.  This  doctrine  has,  furthermore,  been  gaining  ad¬ 
herents  rapidly  in  all  nominally  Christian  lands. 

The  well-known,  and  at  one  time  the  much-read,  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle,  seems  to  have  foreseen,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  the  potency  of  the  force  which  Mr.  Wesley  set  in 
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motion.  Although  he  had  no  sympathy  with  its  under¬ 
lying  religious  motives,  he  wrote : — 

“  Under  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Whitefield  the  first  of  theological  orators,  and 
Wesley  the  first  of  theological  statesmen,  there  was  organ¬ 
ized  a  great  system  of  religion  which  bore  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Church  of  England  that  the  Church  of  England 
bore  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Thus  after  an  interval  of  two 
hundred  years,  a  second  spiritual  reformation  was  effected 
in  our  country.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Wesleyans 
were  to  the  bishops  what,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Reformers  were  to  the  Popes.” 

And  again : — 

“  The  Wesleys  displayed  a  genius  for  organization  so 
superior  to  that  of  their  predecessors,  the  l*iiritans,  that 
they  soon  became  a  center  round  which  the  enemies  of  the 
church  could  conveniently  rally.  And  what  is  perhaps 
still  more  important,  the  order,  regularity  and  publicity 
by  which  their  proceedings  have  been  marked,  distinguish 
them  from  all  other  sects,  and  by  raising  them,  as  it  were, 
to  the  dignity  of  a  rival  establishment,  have  encouraged  the 
diminution  of  that  exclusive  and  superstitious  respect 
which  was  once  paid  to  the  Anglican  hierarchy.” 

Whether  it  be  true  or  untrue,  as  often  charged,  that  Eng¬ 
lish  bishops  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the  liquor  trade  in 
Great  Britain,  there  is  no  doubt  that  several  of  them  are 
financially  interested.^  Early  in  the  war  the  story  was 
told,  that,  when  at  a  public  banquet  the  King  turned  down 
his  wineglass  as  an  example,  several  bishops  refused  to  do 
likewise.  This  incident  is  instructive  as  showing  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  typical  Briton  to  assert  what  he  con¬ 
siders  his  right,  whether  royalty  agrees  or  disagrees. 

Methodism  was  a  revival,  rather  than  a  reformation  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term:  at  any  rate,  it  was  in 
no  sense  a  religious  revolution.  Its  purjmse  was  not  to 
destroy  anything,  but  to  build  upon  foundations  already 
*  Not  many*  years  ago  a  cartoon  appeared  In  the  Westminster  Ga¬ 
zette,  representing  a  prince  bishop  supported  on  one  side  by  an 
Inane-Iooklng  peer  and  on  the  other  by  a  boozy-looklng  publican. 
Underneath  was  the  inscription,  “  United  we  stand;  divided  we 
fall.” 
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laid.  Hence  it  contributed  greatly  toward  raising  the 
moral  tone  of  the  class  that  was  most  susceptible  to  per¬ 
suasion.  It  called  for  no  change  of  creed,  but  merely  a 
change  of  conduct.  Stress  is  laid  upon  this  fact  by  all 
recent  English  historians.  J.  R.  Green,  in  language  al¬ 
most  identical  with  that  of  Canon  Farrar,  writes  of  Wes¬ 
ley  :  “  He  recreated  England.  But  for  the  new  life  created 
by  the  Wesleyan  revival,  Pitt  never  could  have  come  into 
power,  as  there  would  have  been  nothing  on  which  he  could 
stand.”  Mr.  Wesley’s  most  ardent  admirers  never  used 
stronger  language  than  this.  Although  somewhat  super¬ 
stitious,  he  was  an  avowed  enemy  of  mysticism  in  every 
form,  and  steadfastly  directed  his  energies  towards  the 
attainment  of  practical  ends.  If  we  wish  to  render  a 
verdict  upon  his  mentality  in  its  briefest  form,  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  to  say  that  he  was  a  representative 
Englishman.  I*erhaps  for  this  very  reason  he  never  met 
with  much  success  in  Scotland.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his 
“  United  Kingdom,”  writes  of  nonconformity  in  general : 
“  Its  annals  are  not  poetic  nor  picturesque ;  but  for  it,  Eng¬ 
land  might  have  been  an  Anglican  Spain,  if  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  had  not  been  there.”  Its  strength  lay  in  the  middle 
class,  whose  members  lacked  culture  because  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  universities;  but  they  were  not  ignorant, 
nor  devoid  of  a  certain  shrewdness  and  moral  insight  into 
the  needs  of  the  times  and  the  necessities  of  supplying  them 
so  far  as  lay  in  their  power. 

The  mass  movement  in  favor  of  total  abstinence,  which 
was  later  overslaughed  by  the  demand  for  the  total  de¬ 
struction  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  law,  originated  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  although  it  has  made  more  rapid  progress 
in  the  former  and  present  British  possessions  than  in  the 
homeland.  This  fact  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  the  liquor  traffic  had  become  so  thoroughly  intrenched 
on  the  British  Isles  by  centuries  of  privilege,  and  so  much 
money  had  been  invested  therein,  that  it  was  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eradicate  it.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  that 
is  of  far  wider  significance  than  most  people  suspect,  that 
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the  opposition  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  originated  in  the 
emotions,  and  not  in  the  reason.  As  late  as  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  no  man  of  science  doubted  the  eflBcacy 
of  alcohol  as  a  curative  agent  in  disease  or  as  a  prophy¬ 
lactic  against  almost  all  human  ills.  Ardent  spirits  were 
freely  prescribed  by  physicians  and  constantly  used  in  the 
preparation  of  their  medicaments.  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush 
was  the  first  man  of  eminence  who  dared  to  lay  siege  to 
this  almost  universal  faith,  in  his  book  “  The  Effects  of  Ar¬ 
dent  Spirits  on  the  Human  Mind  and  Body.”  The  work 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  a  sensation,  and  it  was 
only  the  eminence  of  the  author  that  saved  it  from  being 
treated  with  ridicule.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
inconsistency  of  his  position ;  for,  while  he  condemned 
distilled  liquors,  he  believed  that  malt  liquors  contain  food 
qualities.  The  injurious  element  in  distilled  liquors  is  also 
present  in  beer,  although  in  smaller  quantities.  Half  a 
dozen  little  devils  may  do  more  harm  than  one  big  devil. 

The  first  total  abstinence  society  in  this  country  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  organized  by  Dr.  James  Clark  in  1808, 
although  its  members  were  permitted  to  drink  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  physician  or  at  i)ublic  dinners.  He  was  probably 
influenced  by  Dr.  Rush’s  book.  He  died  at  Glens  Falls, 
New  York,  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  In  1812  a  tem¬ 
perance  society  was  also  organized  in  Maine.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  one  of  the  early  American  advocates  of  tem¬ 
perance;  but  he  also  advocated  the  substitution  of  light 
liquors  for  ardent  spirits.  He  wanted  to  tax  whiskey  out 
of  existence.  He  was  led  to  adopt  this  radical  view  by  the 
trouble  many  of  his  officeholders  gave  him  by  their  too  free 
patronage  of  dramshops.  He  declared  that  “  the  habit  of 
using  ardent  spirits  by  men  in  office  has  occasioned  more 
injury  to  the  public,  and  more  vexation  to  me,  than  all  other 
causes.  Were  I  to  commence  my  administration  again,  the 
only  question  I  would  ask  respecting  a  candidate  for  office 
would  be,  ‘  Does  he  use  ardent  spirits  ?  ’  ”  When  President 
Jefferson  uttered  this  dictum  he  had  either  forgotten  or 
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ignored  the  fact  that  he  was  always  more  concerned  to 
place  good  friends  of  his  in  oflBce  than  sober  men.  Several 
temperance  societies  were  organized  during  the  following 
three  or  four  decades,  one  of  these  among  Congressmen,  of 
which  Lewis  Cass  was  the  first  president.  About  one  tenth 
of  the  Federal  body  were  enrolled.  After  the  Civil  War 
the  Honorable  H.  W.  Blair  was  the  foremost  champion  of 
total  abstinence  in  his  day,  both  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  his  native  State  and  in  Congress.  In  the  latter  body  he 
was  subjected  to  much  ridicule,  and  not  a  little  abuse, 
both  by  his  fellow  members  and  by  the  general  public. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  be  diverted  from  his  purpose; 
and,  as  he  is  still  living,  he  doubtless  looks  back  with  not  a 
little  satisfaction  upon  the  triumph  of  a  cause  which  at  one 
time,  and  for  a  long  time,  only  “  cranks  ”  advocated.  He 
doubtless  often  thinks  of  the  proverb  “  He  laughs  best  who 
laughs  last.” 

The  indictment  so  often  and  so  persistently  brought  by 
the  liquor  forces  against  the  men  who  are  devoting  their 
whole  time  to  the  prohibition  cause,  that  they  are  acting 
solely  from  selfish  motives,  is  so  absurd  as  to  be  positively 
funny.  They  would  have  us  believe,  furthermore,  that  the 
thousands  who  contribute  their  money  voluntarily  to  the 
cause  are  so  gullible  that  a  few  score  of  men  are  able  to 
impose  upon  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  elicit  from  them 
thousands  of  dollars  to  aid  a  cause  in  which  they  have  no 
interest.  If  those  paid  agents  are  successful  in  making  the 
whole  nation  dry,  they  will  have  destroyed  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  and  there  will  be  nothing  for  them  to  do.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  will  have  to  seek  some  other  occupation. 
The  liquor  interests  would  have  the  public  believe  that,  by 
making  themselves  the  champions  of  personal  liberty  in  this 
one  particular,  they  are  the  only  altruists.  We  do  not  hear 
of  any  individuals  who  have  become  wealthy  through  pro¬ 
hibition;  while  the  number  of  millionaires  from  the  brew¬ 
ing  and  distilling  interests  is  considerable.  As  long  as 
those  men  have  the  legal  prerogative  to  sell  their  product, 
no  one  should  gainsay  them.  When  they  sell  it  illegally, 
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the  case  is  different.  It  may  be  said  that  the  liquor  traflBc 
is  the  only  business  that  is  conducted  quite  as  freely  out¬ 
side  the  law  as  within  it;  for,  wherever  there  are  licensed 
dramshops,  an  illegal  traflBc  flourishes  with  equal  vigor. 
Perhaps  the  business  cannot  be  reformed;  at  any  rate,  no 
determined  effort  seems  to  have  been  made.  Time  and 
again  the  liquor  interests  have  been  told,  by  men  engaged 
in  the  same  business,  that  saloons  are  a  nuisance,  and  that 
it  is  their  own  fault.  It  would  seem  that  common  pru¬ 
dence,  or  what  is  often  called  “  horse  sense,”  would  make  it 
plain  to  a  man  who  furnishes  a  commodity  to  the  i)ublic 
under  legal  restrictions,  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  prevent 
another  from  furnishing  the  same  product  without  such  re¬ 
strictions.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wholesale  dealers, 
it  is  notorious  that  saloon  keepers  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
men  who  have  no  reputation  to  forfeit. 

What  is  usually  called  the  temperance  movement  has 
passed  through  stages  or  at  least  into  the  third  stage.  In 
the  first  stage  its  protagonists  demanded  no  more  of  its 
friends  than  voluntary  abstention  from  intoxicating  bev¬ 
erages.  Men  were  urged  to  practice  abstinence  by  the 
strength  of  their  own  will.  They  were  urged  to  signify 
their  intentions  by  joining  with  others  in  an  organization 
that  had  the  same  aim.  This  was  the  status  of  the  case 
until  a  few  decades  ago.  The  Woman’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union,  usually  called  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1883,  grew  out  of  the  Woman’s  Crusade,  that 
began  its  activities  ten  years  earlier  in  Ohio.  The  chief 
purpose  of  its  members  was  to  induce  saloon  keepers  to 
give  up  their  business  and  to  enter  other  vocations,  also 
aiding  them  incidentally  to  do  so.  The  Anti-Saloon  League 
was  organized  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1893.  Its  avowed 
object,  as  its  title  indicates,  was  virtually  identical  with 
that  of  the  organization  Just  named,  but  with  a  member¬ 
ship  composed  exclusively  of  men.  It,  however,  undertook 
to  secure  legislation,  and  when  secured  to  enforce  it.  It 
made  no  war  on  private  drinking,  although  it  frowned  on 
the  drinking  habit.  It  strove  for  the  closing  of  saloons,  in 
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order  to  remove  temptation  from  those  who  were  too  weak 
to  resist  temptation.  The  League  met  with  considerable 
success  in  the  smaller  communities,  and  even  closed  many 
dramshops  in  the  larger  municipalities.  It  was  discovered 
that  many  men  who  were  by  no  means  averse  to  drinking 
were  glad  to  join  in  a  movement  which  kept  saloons  at  a 
distance  from  their  families.  These  methods  proving  too 
slow  in  their  operation,  the  radical  reformers  began  to 
direct  their  efforts  toward  the  total  extermination  of  the 
dramshops. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  prohibition  forces  marched 
over  the  final  stretch  into  the  land  where  there  should  be 
neither  beer  nor  distilled  liquors  has  been  almost  marvelous 
when  we  consider  the  long  jieriod  during  which  they  were 
engaged  in  marshaling  and  training  their  forces.  It  was  a 
notable  case  of  vires  adquirit  eundo.  It  is  the  final  stage 
of  a  process  of  evolution  effected  almost  entirely  through 
the  enormous  amount  of  literature  placed  before  the  public 
by  friends  of  the  reform.  It  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  democracy.  It  is  an  error  to  maintain,  as  so  many  of 
its  opponents  are  wont  to  do,  that  a  prohibition  state  is 
unnatural.  Francis  Lieber,  the  eminent  Gerinan-Ameri- 
can  publicist,  pointed  out  long  ago  that  one  state  of  society 
is  no  more  natural  than  another;  that  conditions  more  or 
less  artificial  may  be  produced  temporarily  by  force;  but 
that  such  conditions  are  always  transient.  Yet  even  these 
can  hardly  be  called  unnatural.  The  prohibition  move¬ 
ment  was  greatly  aided  by  our  entrance  into  the  World 
War.  But  the  acceleration  was  not  wholly  due  to  solici- 
’  tilde  of  those  who  remained  at  home  for  the  welfare  of  the 
soldiers  who  went  abroad :  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  fear 
of  being  charged  with  pro-Germanism  by  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  For  reasons  both  politic  and  political,  many  men 
voted  for  statutory  prohibition  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
it.  The  German-Americau  Alliance,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  the  mouthpiece  and  protagonist  of  pro-German¬ 
ism  in  this  country,  had  become  arrogant,  and  its  speakers 
had  indulged  in  disparaging  remarks  upon  almost  every- 
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thing  American,  especially  upon  prohibition.  It  had 
entered  upon  the  project  of  forming  an  imperium  in  im- 
perio,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  was  to 
be  the  unchallenged  right  of  every  individual  to  drink  with¬ 
out  other  restraint  than  that  imposed  by  the  individual 
will.  It  appears  to  have  had  no  more  doubt  of  success  than 
had  the  Kaiser  w'hen  he  launched  his  great  drives,  west¬ 
ward,  eastward,  and  southward. 

In  1910,  a  prominent  journal,  published  in  the  interest 
of  the  liquor  trade,  declared  that  “  the  Anglo-Saxon  ele¬ 
ment  from  which  we  inherit  the  abominable  remnants  of 
Puritanism  is  fast  disappearing  from  this  country.”  We 
have  here  an  instance  of  incredible  fatuity.  The  prophecy 
was  as  false  as  the  Kaiser’s,  that  he  would  soon  rule  the 
entire  world.  Some  years  later  we  were  told,  in  almost 
the  same  w'ords,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches  “  are  the 
hotbeds  of  narrowness  and  fanaticism.”  In  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  before  a  large  audience  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
Dr.  Hexamer,  the  president  of  the  Alliance,  was  reported 
to  have  used  the  following  intemperate  and  foolisli  lan¬ 
guage 

“  In  order  to  obtain  for  Gerinan-Ainericans  the  place  in 
the  sun  which  was  always  denied  them,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  personal  liberty  be  guaranteed  them,  and 
that  it  be  not  curtailed  by  the  attacks  of  nativists  and  pro¬ 
hibitionists.  We  have  suffered  long  the  preachments  that 
‘  you  Germans  must  allow  yourselves  to  be  assimilated ; 
you  must  merge  in  the  American  people.’  But  no  one 
will  ever  find  us  prepared  to  descend  to  an  inferior  level. 
No!  We  have  made  it  our  aim  to  elevate  others  to  our 
level.  We  will  not  allow  our  two-thousand-year  old  cul¬ 
ture  to  be  trodden  down  in  this  land.  Many  are  giving  our 
German  culture  to  this  land  of  our  children;  but  this  is 
possible  only  if  we  stand  together  and  conquer  this  dark 
spirit  of  muckerdom  and  prohibition,  just  as  Siegfried 
slew  the  dragon.  Let  us  stand  together  for  our  good  right 
and  hold  together.  Be  strong!  Be  strong  and  be 
German” ! 

The  speaker’s  reference  to  “  our  two-thousand-year  old 
culture”  is  decidedly  refreshing.  According  to  Tacitus, 
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the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Germans 
was  their  craving  for  strong  drink.  He  assured  his  coun¬ 
trymen  that  they  could  conquer  those  barbarians  far  more 
easily  by  gratifying  their  appetite  than  with  the  sword. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  old  culture  which  the 
Germans  tried  to  impose  upon  the  Belgians  and  the  French^ 
and,  because  of  their  refusal  to  accept  it,  inflicted  upon 
them  penalties  which  a  dozen  years  ago  were  unthink¬ 
able —  except,  of  course,  by  Germans.  Now,  however,  its 
quondam  champions  no  longer  defend  it,  and  apparently 
even  the  Germans  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
the  “  real  thing,”  nor  anything  like  it.  At  any  rate,  they 
no  longer  boast  of  its  peerlessness.  Those  who  were  to 
lead  its  promulgators  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  tired 
of  their  job  and  resigned.  What  German  culture  means, 
as  distinguished  from  the  much-vilified  Anglo-Saxon,  is 
portrayed  by  Brand  Whitlock: — 

“  For  one  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  legal  traditions, 
to  understand  the  conditions  in  Belgium  during  the  German 
occupation  it  is  necessary  to  banish  resolutely  from  the 
mind  every  conception  of  right  we  have  inheriteil  from  our 
ancestors  —  conceptions  that  have  long  since  crystalized 
into  principles  of  law  and  have  been  confirmed  in  our 
charters  of  liberty.  In  the  German  mentality  these  concep¬ 
tions  do  not  exist;  they  think  in  other  sequences;  they  act 
according  to  other  principles  —  the  conviction  that  there 
is  only  one  right,  one  privilege,  and  that  it  belongs  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  Germans,  the  conviction,  namely,  that  they 
have  the  right  to  do  whatever  they  have  the  physical  force 
to  do.” 

“  Our  good  right,”  just  quoted,  is  a  decidedly  ‘‘bad  break.” 
The  aforementioned  speaker  assumes  that  a  man  may  take 
with  him  into  a  foreign  country  the  political  privileges  and 
social  usages  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  native 
land.  He  forgets,  that,  when  his  pursuit  of  happiness  in  the 
new  environment  is  not  in  accord  with  that  which  he  left 
behind,  he  must  change  his  opinions,  or  at  least  his  prac¬ 
tices,  if  he  would  avoid  trouble.  This  arrogant  assumption 
is  distinctively  Prussian,  and  not  German,  except  by  trans- 
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fusion.  One  is  here  reminded  of  the  dictum  of  Goethe,  that 
the  Prussian  was  always  a  brute,  and  education  will  make 
him  ferocious. 

With  the  record  of  the  Belgian  and  French  troops  before 
us,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  evidence  that  they  would  have  dis¬ 
played  greater  bravery  if  they  had  been  total  abstainers. 
Although  they  could  not  save  Belgium  from  subjugation, 
they  saved  Paris  from  capture  —  a  marvelous  achievement 
under  the  circumstances.  While  it  is  true  that  most  of 
these  troops  were  accustomed  to  light  wines  only,  the  mere 
fact  that  in  both  Belgium  and  France  there  are  many 
breweries,  and  that  their  output  is  in  the  main  for  home 
consumption,  is  evidence  that  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
malt  liquors.  When  we  compare  the  British  navy,  now 
comparatively  grogless,  with  its  predecessors  in  the  times 
when  it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  seaman 
would  not  fight  unless  he  had  been  liberally  sui>plied  with 
strong  drink,  there  is  no  difference.  As  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  when,  with  but  a  single  ship,  he 
refused  to  run  from  a  Spanish  fleet  although  he  knew  that 
“  to  fight  was  but  to  die,”  an  action  which  Tennyson  has 
made  familiar  to  everybody  who  reads  English ;  so  the  gal¬ 
lant  English  seamen  stuck  to  their  posts,  a  few  years  ago, 
though  knowing  full  well  that  the  same  fate  awaited  them. 
When  Admiral  Cradock’s  little  fleet  encoiintere<l  greatly 
superior  numbers  off  the  coast  of  Chile,  nobody  asked. 
How  many  of  the  enemy  are  there?  but.  Where  is  the 
enemy?  and  all  went  down  together.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
question  whether  it  required  more  courage  to  engage  in  a 
conflict,  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  could  last  but 
an  hour  or  two,  than  the  unremitting  vigil  on  the  North 
Sea,  kept  up,  year  after  year,  by  the  Grand  Fleet.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  amount  of  “  booze  ”  could  insi)ire  the 
German  seamen  with  the  courage  to  “  try  again  ”  after 
their  experience  off  the  coast  of  Jutland,  although  the 
Kaiser  electrified  his  people  with  the  announcement  that  a 
glorious  victory  had  been  won  for  them.  Those  who  were 
expected  to  win  another  refused  pointblank  to  make  the 
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attempt.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  well  into  the  twentieth,  German  savants  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  search  for  new  inventions  and  discoveries; 
but  they  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  food  or  drink  that 
would  make  their  oflBcers  men  of  honor  or  instill  into  their 
soldiers  the  fundamental  principles  of  civilization.  It 
may  be  that,  in  their  determination  to  be  supermen,  they 
never  felt  the  need  of  those  virtues  of  the  olden  time. 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  legal  prohibition  who  believe 
their  doctrines  to  be  supported  by  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  misapprehend  its  spirit.  The  Letters  were  all 
addressed  to  professing  Christians;  and  if  their  profession 
was  genuine,  they  had  no  need  of  laws  to  restrain  them 
from  doing  what  might  be  a  stumbling  block  to  others  or 
set  them  a  bad  example.  Very  few  of  them  were  Roman 
citizens,  and  they  had  therefore  no  direct  influence  upon 
the  government  under  which  they  lived.  They  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  taxes  and  ask  no  questions.  It  was  not 
until  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  that  con¬ 
ditions  began  to  change.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  St. 
Paul  wrote  that  all  things  were  allowable,  but*  not  all 
things  were  expedient,  for  him.  He  did  not  mean  that  all 
should  be  taken  literally,  as  it  might  thus  include  theft, 
murder,  and  other  acts  that  Would  be  subversive  of  public 
order.  The  injunction  to  Timothy,  “  Do  not  continue  to  drink 
water  only,  but  take  a  little  wine  on  account  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  your  stomach  and  your  frequent  ailments,”  would 
be  appropriate  only  if  addressed  to  a  total  abstainer.  Here 
wine  is  recommended  as  a  medicament,  not  as  a  beverage. 
Since  the  sacrament  was  instituted  as  a  memorial  service, 
it  was  certainly  not  intended  that  the  elements  should  hence¬ 
forth  and  forever  be  the  same  with  those  of  which  Christ 
and  his  friends  partook  on  that  solemn  occasion.  If  the 
example  of  Christ  is  to  be  followed  exactly  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  the  Last  Supper  would  have  to  be  partaken  of  in 
the  night,  or  at  least  in  the  evening.  (A  few  of  the  minor 
religious  bodies  do  actually  hold  their  comm*union  services 
in  the  night.)  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  obeying 
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a  principle  and  following  a  custom.  A  fitting  answer  was 
once  given  to  a  literalist  by  John  B.  Gough.  When  he 
was  lecturing  on  temperance,  a  heckler  in  the  audience 
called  out:  “  What  about  Christ  turning  water  into  wine? ” 
To  this  question  Mr.  Gough  replied :  “  I  have  no  objection 
to  wine  that  is  made  of  water.” 


THE  VICTORIOUS  LIFE  (II.) 


THE  REVEREND  W.  H.  GRIFFITH  THOMAS^  D.D. 

PHILADELPHIA;  PENNSYLVANIA 

III 

I  HAVE  now  endeavored  to  comment  on  some  of  Dr.  War- 
field’s  statements  and  also  to  express  in  general  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Keswick  Movement.  I  now  proceed  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  two  witnesses  to  this  position.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Moule,  whose  saintliness, 
sanctified  common  sense,  and  scholarship  none  who  know 
him  will  question.  It  so  happens  that  at  the  Keswick  Con¬ 
vention  of  July,  1918,  the  Bishop  spoke  on  the  distinctive 
message  of  the  Convention,  and  discussed,  “  What  Keswick 
stands  for.”  After  pointing  out  its  basis  in  the  Divine  Per¬ 
son  and  Atoning  Work  of  Christ  received  by  faith  for  sal¬ 
vation,  he  went  on  to  say  that 

Keswick’  stands  distinctively  for  this  —  Christ,  our 
righteousness  upon  Calvary,  received  by  faith,  Christ  our 
holiness  in  the  heart  that  submits  to  Him  and  that  relies 
upon  Him,  and  that  uses  Him  (which  we  say  in  brief  in 
the  watchword  ‘  Holiness  by  faith  ’)  —  that  is  the  inmost 
distinctiveness  of  the  ‘  Keswick  ’  message  upon  one  side. 
It  does  not  for  an  instant  say  that  it  exists  for,  though  it 
stands  upon,  the  preaching  of  the  truth  of  pardon;  but  it 
does  humbly  say  that  it  stands  as  a  witness  for  the  oft- 
forgotten,  oft-misunderstood,  oft-misapplied,  but  blessed 
and  living  truth,  ‘  Holiness  by  faith  ’ ;  Christ  our  power 
for  internal  simplicity  and  cleansing,  as  He  is  received,  in 
submissive  trust,  as  the  soul  trusts  Him  and  entrusts  it¬ 
self  to  Him  to  have  His  way,  to  do  His  work,  to  act  the 
very  springs  of  thought  and  will  to  put  out  His  blessed, 
loving  power,  fulfilling  the  promise,  ‘  I  will  subdue  their 
iniquities,  I  will  write  My  laws  in  their  hearts  and  put 
them  in  their  minds,’  but  having  first  —  not  last  —  cast 
their  sins  and  their  iniquities  into  oblivion  at  the  Cross.” 

Then  followed  this  reference  to  Holiness: — 

“  Holiness  may  come  out  in  great  feats  and  acts  of  sac¬ 
rifice  and  suffering,  and  it  often  does.  But  in  ten  thou- 
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sand  thousand  instances  it  just  means  the  sacrifice  of  self 
in  a  little  thing,  though  it  may  mean  a  big  sacrifice  of  the 
self-spirit  which  asserts  itself  so  desperately  —  a  quiet 
putting  of  that  down  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  the 
delightful  discovery  that  the  temper  can  be  8weetene<i,  and 
that  the  tongue  can  be  cleaned,  of  what  is  evil,  what  is 
false,  and  what  is  unkind;  that  the  very  thoughts  can  be 
kept,  though  they  have  been  all  too  long  and  guiltily  al¬ 
lowed  play  on  forbidden  fields  —  that  they  can  be  kept  by 
this  wonderful  power  of  the  God  who  reveals  to  us  holi¬ 
ness  by  faith.” 

This,  in  turn,  naturally  led  to  a  statement  about  faith : — 

“Then  when  we  come  to  faith,  what  does  it  mean?  Not 
an  abstract  theory,  a  metaphysical  conception,  a  some¬ 
thing  floating  in  the  air  of  the  mind.  Faith  is  nothing 
without  its  object;  faith  is  never  saving  without  the  right 
object.  Faith  means  its  object  taken  and  used ;  faith 
means  a  trusted  Christ.  And  so  it  means  the  renovation 
and  the  purification,  and  the  uplift,  and  the  adjustment, 
and  the  happy  making  of  character,  and  of  life  in  the 
power,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  a  trusted  Christ.  All 
this  ‘  Keswick  ’  seeks  to  teach,  not  to  terminate  in  the  be¬ 
liever,  himself  or  herself;  not  that  we  may  wrap  ourselves 
in  a  robe  of  spiritual  comfort  and  a  subtle  self-satisfaction 
supposed  to  be  satisfaction  in  Christ;  but  that  we  may  be 
vessels  for  the  Master’s  use.” 

But  Bishop  Moule  went  even  further,  and  spoke  of  what 
Keswick  is  in  relation  to  preceding  times  and  other  as¬ 
pects  of  truth: — 

“  It  [The  message  “  Holiness  by  Faith  ”]  was  brought 
forward  in  a  way  new  as  to  its  energy  and  its  definiteness 
in  that  long  ago,  in  1874,  and  it  would  be  known  of  the 
ages  before.  Saints,  scattered  about  in  untold  numbers, 
had  lived  it,  whether  they  would  have  stated  it  or  not, 
before.  But  the  blessing  and  benefit  of  this  place  is  that 
it  has  helped  to  make  it  current  coin ;  and  we  want  to  take 
the  coin,  and  not  hoard  it,  but  spend  it  to  the  glory  of  God, 
to  the  good  of  our  generation,  to  the  consoling  of  its  sor¬ 
rows,  to  the  convincing  but  also  to  the  healing  of  its  sins, 
to  the  straightening  of  its  crooked  places,  and  making  the 
rough  places  smooth,  that  the  King  of  glory  may  come  in.” 

It  will  interest  many  to  know  how  the  Bishop  himself 
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came  in  to  this  experience.  The  story  shall  be  told  in  his 
own  words  from  a  booklet  on  the  hymn  by  Charles  Wesley, 
“  Jesus  My  Strength,  My  Hope.”  Here  is  the  Bishop’s  tes¬ 
timony  : — 

“  I  cannot  make  the  quotation  without  recording  my 
debt  to  the  hymn,  a  deep  and  perpetual  debt,  incurred 
at  a  crisis  of  my  own  inner  life.  Years  after  a  definite 
conversion  I  made  new  discoveries  of  the  deceits  and 
treacheries  of  the  heart  towards  God,  and  the  conflict  of 
conscience  and  will  was  a  bitter  one.  In  much  trouble  of 
spirit,  walking  in  a  field  close  to  the  house  in  Scotland 
where  I  was  a  guest,  I  found  myself  repeating  that  hymn, 
*  Jesus  My  Strength,  My  Hope/  learnt  in  early  childhood, 
and  often  sung  in  my  father’s  Church.  It  struck  me  on 
a  sudden  that  the  teaching  of  the  hymn  was  just  this,  in 
essence,  that  the  revolution  of  spiritual  attitude  was  to  be 
attained  —  hy  getting  it  from  the  Lord!  It  was  to  be  the 
gift  of  God  to  the  soul  penitent  and  submissive  at  His 
feet;  a  gift,  given  on  purpose  to  be  used  in  a  happy  and 
disciplined  life  set  free  by  Him  from  the  bondage  of  self- 
will.  A  light  began  to  shine  through  my  clouds.  And 
that  very  evening,  at  a  meeting  held  in  a  bam  on  the  es¬ 
tate,  two  addresses,  each  as  ‘  sober-minded  ’  as  possible, 
one  on  the  sins  of  Christian  lives,  the  other  on  the  remedy, 
Christ  trusted  and  submitted  to,  were  very  greatly  blessed 
to  me.  From  that  day,  amidst  many  failures  (all  by  my 
own  fault),  I  have  found  my  secret  of  spiritual  progress 
along  the  lines  of  that  hymn.” 

To  show  the  practical  bearing  of  this  teaching,  which 
warrants  its  being  described  as  teaching  on  and  for  the 
Victorious  Life,  the  following  incident,  told  by  the  Bishop 
in  one  of  the  addresses  at  Keswick  last  year,  may  be  fitly 
given : — 

“  May  I  use  a  very  homely  illustration  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  friend  of  former  days  when  I  taught  young  men 
at  Cambridge?  I  have  used  it  many  a  time  in  confirming 
dear  boys  and  girls  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  when  my 
addresses,  I  think,  tend  continually  more  and  more  to  an 
almost  grotesqueness  of  simplicity,  but,  when  I  come  to 
think  of  it  after,  I  have  done  little  but  try  to  speak  ‘  Kes¬ 
wick  ’  truth  to  them.  I  have  often  told  them  this  inci¬ 
dent;  it  makes  boys,  particularly  listen.  There  came  to 
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me  one  day  in  my  study  at  Ridley  Hall  a  fine  young 
student  of  mine,  a  thorough  Christian  man,  and  also  a 
very  good  footballer.  He  came  with  a  rather  melancholy 
face,  unlike  himself,  and  told  me  he  must  give  football  up. 
I  ask  him  why,  and  he  said  it  was  because  of  his  temper. 
He  had  a  hot  temper  and  he  lost  it  sometimes  in  the  game ; 
and  then,  of  course,  they  laughed  at  him  —  ‘a  Christian 
—  and  in  a  passion !  ’  I  said,  ‘  I  don’t  think  you  need  give 
the  game  up.  It  is  perfectly  right  for  you  at  your  time  of 
life  to  play,  and  it  does  no  harm  to  a  Christian  man’s  in¬ 
fluence  to  play  a  good  game.  It  is  right  for  you  to  be  on 
the  football  field.  Where  it  is  right  for  us  to  be  we  may 
be  assured  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  with  us,  and  in 
us,  as  surely  as  at  a  prayer-meeting,  the  Church,  aye,  at 
the  Table  of  the  Lord.’  In  short,  I  reminded  him  that  he 
might  reckon  confidently  there  upon  his  Lord’s  presence 
and  power.  ‘And,’  said  I  (it  was  after  I  had  been  con¬ 
vinced  of  ‘Keswick’  truth),  ‘do  not  so  much  try  to  keep 
your  temper  as  instantaneously  to  ask  your  Lord  to  keep  it 
for  you,  at  the  moment,  in  the  very  rush  of  the  game.’  My 
friend  came  back  to  me  a  day  or  two  later,  with  a  face  quite 
different.  He  said,  ‘  It  went  off  splendidly !  I  did  what 
you  said,  and  He  was  true  to  His  word!  I  said,  “Lord, 
take  charge !  ”  and  He  kept  my  temper  for  me.  He  kept 
me  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  I  never  enjoyed  the  game  so 
much !  ’  I  think  —  and  I  always  say  this  to  my  young  lads 
in  Durham,  who  always  listen  keenly  to  that  story  —  I 
think  that  if  the  Lord  can  keep  the  heart  in  peace  in  the 
middle  of  a  game  of  football,  it  is  diflBcult  to  say  when  He 
cannot  do  it.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  place  where  it 
is  fit  for  us  to  be  (we  cannot  count  on  Him  if  we  wander 
where  we  have  no  business  to  be,  where  we  are  on  the 
devil’s  ground,  and  need  not  be  there)  in  which  we  may 
not  claim,  may  not  use  the  trusted  Christ  to  give  peace  to 
temper,  to  nerves,  to  will.” 

Now  this  is  what  may  be  called  Keswick  teaching,  or 
rather,  as  I  would  dare  to  say,  this  is  New  Testament  Holi¬ 
ness  as  expressed  by  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  of  our 
time.  The  Bishop’s  own  personal  experience  was  further 
emphasized  the  other  day  by  a  brief  “  In  Memoriam  ”  no¬ 
tice  of  one  of  the  oldest  leaders  at  Keswick,  the  Rev.  Evan 
H.  Hopkins,  whose  valuable  book  has  already  been  brought 
under  contribution.  This  is  how  the  Bishop  speaks  of  Mr. 
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Hopkins,  referring  to  the  same  incident  already  men¬ 
tioned  : — 

“  I  will  not  dwell  at  large  on  his  admirable  work,  in  his 
many  years  of  strength  and  activity,  as  a  teacher  of  un¬ 
surpassed  luminous  force  in  th^  Keswick  Tent  and  at  kin¬ 
dred  gatherings,  not  to  speak  of  the  pulpit  —  a  teacher 
whose  message  perfectly  combined  the  call  to  surrender 
and  faith  for  inner  victory  and  purity  with  unshakable 
fidelity  to  the  truths  which  gather  round  justification 
through  the  Crucified  Christ  alone,  to  the  last  breath.  I 
would  only  here  gratefully  record  my  own  lifelong  debt. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  autumn  evening  in  1884,  in  a  great 
barn  in  Scotland,  filled  with  a  solemnly  listening  throng, 
when  Evan  Hopkins  met  a  great  and  profoundly  felt  need 
of  my  soul  (awakened  into  new  intensity  just  then)  by  an 
unfolding  of  the  promises  of  the  Word,  promises  of  the 
liberty  found  only  in  surrender,  which  made  an  epoch  in 
my  life.” 

In  this  connection  some  recent  words  of  that  well-known 
missionary  authority.  Dr.  Eugene  Stock,  illustrate  and 
confirm  these  references  to  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Bishop  Moule. 
Dr.  Stock,  also  writing  an  “  In  Memoriam  ”  notice  of  Mr. 
Hopkins  (in  the  London  Christian),  gives  these  reminis¬ 
cences,  which  tell  their  own  story: — 

“  When  his  important  and  delightful  book.  The  Law  of 
Liberty  in  the  Spiritual  Life,  was  published  in  1884,  he 
sent  me  a  copy,  and  asked  me  to  write  a  review  of  it  for 
the  Record.  I  felt  that  I  lacked  the  authority  to  do  that, 
especially  as  ‘  Keswick  teaching  ’  was  then  still  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  most  orthodox  Evangelical  clergymen. 
Even  Mr.  Webb-Peploe  (not  then  Prebendary)  was  him¬ 
self  not  yet  accepted  as  a  leader  among  them.  But  I  went 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Record,  and  urged  on  him  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  book  being  carefully  reviewed  by  a  recognized 
theologian  of  unquestioned  Evangelical  principles;  and  on 
his  asking  whom  I  would  suggest,  I  named  Mr.  Handley 
Moule,  Principal  of  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge.  To  him,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  book  was  sent;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
Mr.  Moule  wrote  four  important  articles  in  successive  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Record,  expressing  in  a  generous  Christian 
spirit  much  appreciation  of  the  book,  yet  upon  the  whole 
pronouncing  against  Mr.  Hopkins’s  teaching.  They  were. 
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of  course,  not  signed,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
those  days.  A  few  months  later,  a  letter  appeared  in  the 
same  journal,  signed  ‘  The  Writer  of  the  Four  Papers,^ 
stating  that  since  they  appeared  he  had  personally  met  Mr. 
Hopkins  and  others  of  the  ‘  Keswick  School  ’  and  that, 
while  not  at  all  moving  from  the  doctrinal  position  taken 
up  in  the  articles,  he  was  now  convinced  that  the  teaching 
of  these  men,  and  of  Mr.  Hopkins’s  book,  was  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  it,  and  not  open  to  the  criticisms  then  current. 
*  Never,’  he  wrote,  ‘  I  say  it  earnestly  and  deliberately, 
have  I  heard  teaching  more  alien  from  perfectionist  error, 
more  justly  balanced  in  its  statement  of  possibilities  and 
limits’;  and  he  added  some  solemn  and  significant  words 
as  to  the  effect  upon  himself  personally.  Although,  for  the 
time,  the  writer  of  the  articles  and  of  this  letter  retained 
his  anonymity,  the  essential  fact  became  known  through 
the  appearance  for  the  first  time  of  Mr.  Handley  Monle  as 
a  speaker  at  Midway  in  1885,  and  at  Keswick  in  1886;  and 
in  1890  he  told  the  whole  story  over  his  own  signature  in 
the  columns  of  the  Record” 

I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  a  Movement  which 
can  obtain  the  clear  and  strong  adherence  of  such  a  loyal 
Evangelical  scholar  as  Bishop  Moule  is  not  to  be  lightly 
set  aside. 

I  pass  to  another  of  the  Keswick  leaders,  whose  mas¬ 
culine  thought  and  vigorous  character  are  familiar  and 
welcome  to  all  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  or 
meeting  him.  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe.  I  heard  Dr.  H. 
C.  Mabie  once  say  that  no  man  had  made  a  deeper  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  ministers  attending  Northfield  than  Mr.  Webb- 
Peploe.  This  is  how  he  tells  the  story  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Keswick  Movement: — 

“  The  requirement  is  even  now  that  we  should  have  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  perfect  Saviour,  as  our  life  —  Col. 
iii.  4 :  ‘  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then 
shall  ye  also  appear  with  Him  in  glory.’  He  must  be  our 
life.  That  just  constitutes  the  difference  between  what  was 
apprehended  by  the  great  majority,  such  as  I  knew,  of 
Evangelical  Christians  before  the  Convention  came  in  1876, 
and  what  we  ought  to  be  able  to  apprehend  now.  You  know 
that  this  Convention  started  in  Oxford  in  the  year  1874, 
and  in  the  spring  part  of  1875  the  Oxford  Convention  was 
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followed  by  the  Brighton  Convention,  and  from  the  Brigh¬ 
ton  Convention,  some  two  months  later,  the  movement  was 
taken  by  dear  Canon  Battersby  up  to  Keswick.  We  came 
here  under  the  most  extraordinary  difficulties,  with  every¬ 
thing,  apparently,  against  us,  particularly  the  popular 
opinion  of  the  newspapers,  the  Christian  editors,  as  they 
were  called,  writing  to  say  this  was  mere  empty  perfection¬ 
ism  preached  by  men,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  its 
being  attained.  We  had  other  difficulties  when  we  arrived 
here.  We  came  believing  that  we  were  to  hear  almost  en¬ 
tirely  throughout  the  Convention  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  of 
America,  who  had  spoken  so  powerfully  at  Oxford  that 
every  person  I  have  ever  met  that  attended  the  Oxford  Con¬ 
vention,  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  was  lifted  from  a  life  of 
depression,  or  pain,  or  shame  for  perpetual  failure,  into  a 
life  of  joy,  peace,  power,  and  spiritual  prosperity.  So  that 
those  men  and  women  who  came  from  the  Oxford  Con¬ 
vention  were  now  glorifying  God  at  every  point  in  the  body 
and  in  the  spirit,  which  are  His.” 

He  also  compares  or  contrasts  this  Movement  with  some 
previous  experience: — 

“  For  what  purpose  are  we  assembled  at  the  Keswick 
Convention?  Pause  for  one  moment  that  you  may  realise 
or  apprehend,  every  one  of  you,  the  great  object  for  which 
these  gatherings  are  held.  I  have  had  the  solemn  privilege 
of  attending  every  one  of  the  forty-two  that  have  taken 
place,  except  one.  Therefore  I  know  a  little,  from  inner 
study,  of  what  was  intended  from  the  very  commencement, 
and  what  is  realised  after  forty  odd  years  in  our  present 
gathering  together. 

“  Very  striking  it  is,  indeed,  to  think  of  the  distinction 
that  was  intended  from  the  very  commencement  to  be  found 
between  this  assembly  and  some  others  known  in  the  land. 
At  that  time  very  little  was  known  of  the  keeping  power 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Very  little  was  known  of  Him 
as  a  present  Saviour,  moment  by  moment.  Men  looked 
upon  Him  as  a  Saviour  in  regard  to  the  Atonement.  Our 
fathers  of  the  Evangelical  school  brought  us  up  —  speak¬ 
ing  of  myself  and  others  like  me  —  to  realise  Christ  as  the 
gift  of  God  to  pay  the  debt  of  humanity,  to  take  unto  Him¬ 
self  the  whole  human  race,  in  order  that  He  might  atone 
for  man’s  sin  before  God  and  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
offer  pardon,  peace,  and  acceptance  with  God.  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  for  that  wonderful  Gospel  that  our  forefathers  of 
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the  Evangelical  school  so  delighted  in  and  so  fervently  put 
forward.  But,  brethren  and  sisters,  there  is  something 
more  than  this.  While  it  is  a  bless^  fact  that  we  trace 
every  gift  we  can  ask  for  or  receive  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  —  St.  Paul  prays  that  we  may  be  able  to  apprehend 
with  all  saints  what  is  that  love  found  in  Jesus  —  I  cannot 
but  fear  that  a  very  large  number  even  yet,  after  more  than 
forty  years  of  this  blessed  Gospel  of  a  saving,  keeping 
Christ  being  mentioned,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Church  does  not  yet  know  experimentally  what  it  is  to  be 
saved  by  faith,  in  the  deepest  and  fullest  sense  of  that 
word.” 

This  is  followed  by  an  instance  of  what  the  Holiness 
Movement  meant  to  one  man: — 

“  There  was  a  gentleman  living  some  ten  miles  from  my 
father’s  home  in  Hertfordshire,  one  of  the  most  earnest 
Christian  clergymen  I  ever  knew,  but  he  was  overcome  by 
a  nervous  temperament,  and  perpetually  failed  to  be  calm 
and  quiet,  and  every  time  showed  exceedingly  painful  irri¬ 
tation,  but  was  so  humble  that  he  would  come  to  the  very 
person  he  had  offended,  and  say,  ‘  Can  you  ever  forgive  me, 
my  brother  ?  Let  us  pray  for  forgiveness !  ’  That  was  a 
man  who  yearned  for  peace,  but  could  never  attain  it.  He 
had  gone  with  his  wife  to  a  London  nerve  specialist  of  the 
highest  note,  who  told  her  that  his  trouble  was  mental  and 
incurable,  and  that  she  would  have  to  bear  with  it  till  her 
husband  died.  The  wife  died  first.  Then  the  Oxford  Con¬ 
vention  took  place,  and  my  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Grane,  was 
there.  About  three  or  five  months  afterwards  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  go  and  see  a  specialist  again  in  London.  The 
specialist  took  up  his  book  of  cases  and  looked  it  through, 
and  then  turned  to  him  and  said,  ‘  Mr.  Grane,  I  have  the 
joy  to  tell  you  that  everything  is  altered;  you  have  not 
one  symptom  of  disease  or  danger  that  I  noticed  twelve 
months  ago.  Have  you  been  to  another  physician?  If  so, 
tell  me  his  name.  Have  you  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  I  have.’  ‘And  what  is 
his  name?  I  ought  to  know  it.’  ‘The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,’ 
my  friend  replied,  and  from  that  moment  my  brother  Grane, 
whom  I  loved  deeply,  was  never  known  to  look  or  speak 
with  the  slightest  sign  of  irritation.” 

I  submit,  with  all  deference  to  Dr.  Warfield,  yet  with 
perfect  confidence,  that  the  convinced  acceptance  of  the 
Keswick  Movement  by  such  a  man  as  Prebendary  Webb- 
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Peploe  is  impressive  enough  to  make  people  inquire  whether, 
after  all,  it  does  not  stand  for  essential  Biblical  truth. 

IV 

A  few  conclusions  may  be  submitted  for  consideration 
on  this  whole  subject.  And,  first,  in  passing,  as  a  personal 
matter,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  sincere  re¬ 
gret  that  Dr.  Warfield  has  allowed  himself  to  use  certain 
phrases  which  do  not  help  but  rather  hinder  the  cause  which 
he  and  we  have  at  heart.  He  writes  more  than  once  of 
*‘Mr.  Trumbull  and  his  coterie”  (pp.  352,  371) ;  of  “  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Smith  and  her  coterie”  (p.  358) ;  of  Mr.  Trumbull 
inserting  an  adverb  as  “  a  sop  to  Cerberus  ”  (p.  328) ;  of 
his  always  having  something  “up  his  sleeve”  (p.  355) ;  of 
an  assertion  which  is  said  to  be  “  a  bathos  of  inconse¬ 
quence”;  and  of  Mr.  Boardman’s  Higher  Christian  Life  as 
“a  rag-time  book”  (p.  582).  Even  though  Dr.  Warfield 
feels  very  strongly  the  errors  of  the  Movement,  I  think  the 
matter  is  too  serious,  the  issues  too  profound,  and,  I  will 
venture  to  add,  the  men  and  women  too  sincere  and  too 
much  in  earnest,  for  remarks  of  this  kind  to  be  made. 

Dr.  Warfield  seems  to  imply  that  this  Holiness  teaching 
is  comparatively  recent,  coming  either  from  Mr.  Pearsall 
Smith  or  about  his  time ;  but  there  are  those  who,  like  Dr. 
Andrew  Murray,  of  holy  memory,  maintain  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  can  be  found  at  least  as  early  as  Walter  MarshalPs 
“  Gospel  Mystery  of  Sanctification,”  which  dates  from  the 
seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte  speaks  of  this 
book  as  a  “  profound  masterpiece.” 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  raising  the  question  whether, 
after  all.  Dr.  Warfield  may  not  be  mistaken,  and  whether 
there  are  not  phases  of  New  Testament  truth  which  are 
valid  and  powerful  even  though  they  are  not  accepted 
by  him.  In  particular,  there  are  New  Testament  passages 
which  have  not  been  properly  faced  in  any  of  his  articles. 
Thus,  the  well-known  passage,  “  Sin  shall  not  have  domin¬ 
ion  over  you,  for  ye  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace  ” 
(Rom.  vi.  14),  does  not  seem  to  be  adequately  dealt  with. 
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though  it  is  vital  to  any  proper  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Christian  holiness.  There  are  other  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  which  teach  victory  as  clearly  as  possible, 
and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have  entered  within  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Dr.  Warfield’s  treatment. 

The  impression  made  on  me  by  reading  Dr.  Warfield  is 
that  his  teaching  provides  no  real  Gospel  for  the  saint,  but 
only  for  the  .  sinner.  To  say  that  God  •“  cures  our  sinning 
precisely  by  curing  our  sinful  nature”  (p.  340),  when 
experience  in  general  gives  no  suggestion  of  any  such 
“  curing  ” ;  to  speak  of  Romans  vii.  as  a  chapter  in  which 
“  Divine  grace  is  warring  against  and  not  merely  counter¬ 
acting,  but  eradicating  the  natural  evil  of  sin”  (p.  345), 
when  there  is  not  a  single  reference  in  the  chapter  to  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  to  state  that  God  is  “  eradicating  our  sinful¬ 
ness  ”  (pp.  341,  344),  and  not  merely  counteracting  it, 
when  there  is  in  general  no  evidence  of  this  in  Christian 
lives  —  all  this  tends,  in  my  judgment,  to  discouragement, 
disheartenment,  and  even  despair.  It  is  a  position  which 
seems  to  be  expressed  in  these  words : — 

“  Must  I  go  on  In  sin  and  sorrow, 

Sunshine  to-day  and  clouds  to-morrow? 

First  I  am  sinning,  then  repenting, 

Now  I  am  stubborn,  now  relenting.” 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  tell  the  newly-awakened  soul 
that  sanctification  is  obtainable  in  the  very  same  way  as 
justification,  through  faith;  that,  in  spite  of  the  evil  na¬ 
ture  within,  there  should  and  can  be  continuous  victory 
because  of  a  continuous  reckoning  of  self  as  dead  to  sin 
and  living  to  God  (Rom.  vi.  11) ;  that  sin  will  not  have 
dominion  because  the  soul  is  “  under  grace  ”  (Rom.  vi.  14) ; 
that  the  Spirit  dwells  within  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil 
nature  doing  what  it  would  otherwise  do  (Gal.  v.  17) ;  and 
that  in  all  things  the  soul  can  be  more  than  conqueror 
(Rom.  viii.  37)  — all  this  seems  calculated  to  fill  the  soul 
with  inspiration,  joy,  hope,  and  courage,  and  to  enable  it 
to  go  forward  with  confidence  and  expectation,  with  “a 
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heart  at  leisure  from  itself,”  until  the  day  comes  when, 
either  at  death  or  at  the  Lord^s  Coming,  there  will  be  ab¬ 
solute  deliverance  from  the  very  presence  of  sin.  The 
“  complete  salvation  ”  which  Dr.  Warfield  mentions  never 
comes  in  this  life,  but  it  will  come  hereafter.  Meanwhile, 
this  Gospel  of  “  sanctification  by  faith,”  avoiding  the  one 
extreme  of  eradication,  and  the  other  of  mere  suppression, 
seems  to  me  the  complement  and  completion  of  that  old- 
fashioned  Evangelical  theology  of  which  Princeton  is  so 
noteworthy  an  exponent.  It  is  this  that  Scottish  Presby¬ 
terian  clergymen  and  many  other  Evangelical  clergj^men 
from  England  have  found  to  be  their  joy,  comfort,  and 
strength;  and  it  is  this  that,  notwithstanding  Dr.  War¬ 
field’s  severe  strictures,  his  consummate  theological  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  his  acute  perception,  makes  us  more  and  more 
certain  that  in  holding  it  and  teaching  it  we  are  absolutely 
loyal  to  the  “  old,  old  story.” 

But  the  supreme  lack  in  Dr.  Warfield’s  articles,  as  I  read 
them,  is  the  absence  of  any  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Movement  he  criticizes  and  condemns  expresses  a  spiritual 
experience  and  not  merely  a  theological  theory.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  the  two  are  united  as  cause  and  effect,  that 
experience  should  arise  out  of  theology.  But  when  able 
and  clear-minded  Christian  men  bear  testimony  to  an  ex¬ 
perience  which  they  associate  with  Christ  and  His  truth, 
when  this  testimony  comes  from  scholars  and  leaders  like 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  others,  who  are  unhesitatingly 
loyal  to  the  fundamental  realities  of  the  supernatural  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  New  Testament,  it  seems  to  me  imperative 
that  this  experience  should  be  considered  and  the  fact 
and  meaning  of  it  explained.  No  experience  which  car¬ 
ries  moral  and  ethical  value  can  be  without  a  basis  of 
some  truth;  and  I  should  like  to  see  Dr.  Warfield,  with 
his  great  ability,  endeavor  to  discern  and  state  this  truth, 
even  though  in  so  doing  he  should  feel  it  necessary  to  dis¬ 
entangle  from  it  any  theological  errors.  The  Movement, 
as  a  whole,  the  men  who  teach  its  truths,  and  the  rich  ex¬ 
periences  to  which  testimony  is  given,  call  for  this  thor- 
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ough  investigation.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  Dr.  War- 
field^s  criticisms  are  concerned  with  theological  theory, 
without  any  attempt,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  the  undoubted  spiritual  experience  under¬ 
lying  the  Movement.  But  when  men  so  sober,  so  true  to 
Scripture,  so  loyal  to  Christ  and,  I  must  add,  so  many  of 
them  qualified  by  scholarship,  like  Bishop  Moule,  Drs. 
Laidlaw,  George  Wilson,  and  John  Smith  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Elder  Gumming  of  Glasgow,  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe, 
and  the  late  G.  H.  C.  Macgregor,  not  to  mention  many 
more,  testify  to  the  possession  of  an  experience  which  has 
evidently  enriched  their  lives,  molded  their  characters, 
illuminated  their  doctrine,  fertilized  their  energies,  and 
inspired  their  efforts  for  Christ,  I  feel  that  these  teach¬ 
ings  are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  any  purely  doctrinal  and 
theoretical  criticism. 

In  closing  this  article,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
record  an  incident  which  bears  on  the  subject.  I  was  once 
staying  with  an  Evangelical  clergyman  in  England  who 
took  a  very  strong  line  against  Keswick  and  reflected  on 
it  for  what  he  regarded  its  errors,  in  the  light  of  what  I 
have  called  old-fashioned  Evangelicalism.  I  remarked 
that  the  name  “  Keswick  ”  was  of  little  moment  to  me, 
and  that  perhaps  I  had  an  advantage  over  some  of  my 
brethren  in  that  I  discovered  this  truth  before  I  knew  of 
such  a  place  or  a  Convention  as  Keswick.  Then  I  told  him 
how,  after  an  experience  in  the  spiritual  life  which  may  be 
described  as  “  up  and  down,”  I  gave  myself  to  prayer  and 
to  the  New  Testament  and  was  led  to  two  passages:  first, 
to  Rom.  vi.  13,  where  the  word  “  yield  ”  came  home  with 
power,  and  then  to  1  John  ii.  28,  where  the  word  “  abide  ” 
similarly  impressed  me.  I  saw  that  the  true  Christian 
life  meant  yielding  everything  to  God  and  then  remaining 
in  that  attitude;  and  there  and  then  I  entered  into  a  spir¬ 
itual  experience  of  light,  liberty,  joy,  and  power  to  which 
I  had  been  hitherto  (through  my  own  fault,  I  admit)  a 
stranger.  And  when  some  months  after  I  took  up  (what 
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was  then)  a  monthly  magazine,  The  Life  of  Faith,  I  recog¬ 
nized  at  once  that  this  contained  the  very  teaching  which 
had  been  so  greatly  blessed  to  my  soul,  and  I  learnt  for 
the  first  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Keswick  Convention. 
I  “drank  in”  the  messages  and  rejoiced  in  the  confirma¬ 
tion  thus  afforded  of  my  own  personal  experiences.  And 
ever  since  then,  amid  many  failures  to  realize  all  that  was 
mine  in  Christ,  yet  with  an  ever-deepening  conviction  and 
thankfulness,  I  have  believed  and  found  this  Holiness  teach¬ 
ing  to  be  the  complement  of  that  Evangelical  position  of 
Justification  by  faith  which  I  knew  from  earliest  days. 
This  fundamental  reality  and  its  corresponding  truth. 
Sanctification  by  faith,  constitute  for  me  the  heart  and  core 
of  that  Gospel  which,  for  sinner  and  saint,  is  “  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation.” 
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THE  EXODUS  AND  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  NEGEB 

In  approaching  this  subject  it  is  necessary  once  more  to 
lay  stress  on  two  outstanding  points.  No  nation  would 
invent  to  its  own  disadvantage  a  story,  that,  on  attempt¬ 
ing  an  invasion,  it  had  been  defeated  so  crushingly,  and 
with  such  heavy  casualties,  as  to  be  compelled  to  wander 
in  a  wilderness  for  thirty-eight  years  before  embarking  on 
any  further  undertaking.  Once  this  is  realized  we  are 
compelled,  on  any  critical  view,  to  accept  the  defeat  re¬ 
corded  in  Deut.  i.  43  ff.,  ii.  14,  as  absolutely  historical.  It 
must  be  realized  as  the  dominating  and  all-important  fact 
in  the  early  military  history  of  the  people,  and  it  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  retirement  from  the  Negeb  after  the  earlier  vic¬ 
tory  (Num.  xxi.  1-3). 

Secondly,  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  close  parallel¬ 
ism  between  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  accounts.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  I*entateuch,  Israel  built  Pithom  and  Raamses  as 
store  cities  for  the  Pharaoh  in  one  reign  of  long  duration. 
In  the  opening  years  of  the  next  they  were  decisively  de¬ 
feated  with  heavy  casualties  in  the  south  of  Canaan  by 
vassals  of  Egypt.  As  a  result  the  country  enjoyed  a  lasting 
peace  from  the  Israelite  menace.  According  to  Egjptologj', 
Pithom  and  Raamses  were  built  as  store  cities  for  the  Pha¬ 
raoh  in  the  reign  of  Rame.ses  II.,  which  lasted  for  G6  or  67 
years.  In  the  opening  years  of  his  successor,  Merneptah, 
the  people  of  Israel  was  decisively  defeated  with  heavy 
casualties  in  or  near  Canaan,  and  a  triumphal  hymn  cele¬ 
brates  the  lasting  peace  that  this  and  other  events  have 
given  the  country  under  Egyptian  suzerainty.  These  two 
records  are  much  more  alike  than  the  accounts  given 
of  the  same  event  by  warring  nations  nowadays,  and 
we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  recognizing  their  corre¬ 
spondence.  There  cannot  have  been  two  peoples  of  Israel 
trapesing  about,  both  defeated  in  Canaan  with  heavy  cas¬ 
ualties  in  Merneptah’s  opening  years  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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give  the  country  durable  peace.  The  details  have  been 
worked  out  in  “  The  Date  of  the  Exodus.” '  Here  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  recall  these  salient  points.* 

When  we  pass  to  the  narratives  of  the  conquest,  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  three  questions  which  are  closely 
related.  What  happened?  How  was  it  narrated?  How 
did  that  narrative  reach  its  present  form?  Generally  the 
answer  to  any  one  of  these  questions  helps  us  to  find  the 
replies  to  the  others. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  conquest  narratives  shows 
that  they  have  passed  through  the  same  sort  of  vicissi¬ 
tudes  as  has  the  Pentateuch.  Once  more  we  have  evidence 
of  a  library  of  short  writings  surviving  in  a  fragmentary 
condition  and  placed  in  erroneous  order.  For  instance,  in 
Josh.  V.  13-15  we  read  of  an  interview  with  the  captain  of 
the  host  of  the  Lord,  but  his  message  is  missing.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Bochim  narrative  (Judges  ii.  1-5)  is  want¬ 
ing.  Careful  examination  shows  that  verses  2  ff.  postulate 
an  account  of  some  episode  which  called  for  the  rebuke  and 
consequent  weeping.  Other  instances  might  be  cited.  It 
is  as  easy  to  show  that  the  order  of  the  narrative  is  faulty 
in  Joshua  as  in  the  Pentateuch.  How,  for  example,  did 
Joshua  get  from  Gilgal,  where  we  find  him  in  chapter  x.,  to 
a  spot  so  near  the  waters  of  Merom  that  he  could  fight  there 
“  to-morrow  ”?  (xi.  6) .  Or  from  Shiloh,  where  the  precetling 
cha]>ters  leave  him,  to  Shechem  in  chapter  xxiv.?  These 
narratives  all  require  the  same  kind  of  critical  examination 
and  piecing  together  as  those  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  edi¬ 
torial  methods,  too,  appear  to  have  been  similar.  Thus  in 
Judges  ii.  1  it  is  generally  allowed  that  “Bochim”  of  M.  T. 
is  a  substitution  for  an  earlier  reading  “  Bethel  ”  (still  pre¬ 
served  in  a  conflate  Greek  rendering),  and  that  it  is  due  to 
the  treatment  of  verse  5  as  a  canon  of  emendation. 

‘  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company.  20  cents,  postpaid. 

*  See  now  Holzinger’s  reluctant  admission  In  reviewing  “  The 
Date  of  the  Exodus”:  ”  Dariiber,  dass  Nu  xiv  40  nicht  den  Pharao 
als  Gegner  rennt,  wird  sich  reden  lassen  —  warum  soli  ein  solcher 
sich  nicht  den  Sieg  eines  Vasallen  gut  schreiben?”  (Theologische 
Literaturzeitung,  1918,  No.  6-7,  col.  76). 
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Another  curious  instance  of  editing  occurs  in  Josh.  xv.  63. 
The  diflBculty  here  is  part  of  a  larger  question  raised  by  the 
various  notices  of  Jerusalem,  and  historical  and  textual 
considerations  are  closely  interwoven.  Did  the  Israelites 
capture  Jerusalem  or  not?  Did  the  tradition  assign  it 
unanimously  to  Benjamin,  or  was  there  a  second  version, 
giving  it  to  Judah?  In  Josh.  xv.  63  the  R.  V.  has:  “And 
as  for  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the 
children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them  out:  but  the  Jeb¬ 
usites  dwelt  with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem,  unto 
this  day  ” ;  but  Armenian  codices  read  “  children  of  Israel,” 
for  “children  of  Judah,”  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse. 
“Israel”  is  to  be  preferred,  for  we  should  regard  the  alter¬ 
ations  as  due  to  a  reader  who  thought  of  the  period  of  the 
divided  kingdom,  and  made  the  substitution  because  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  in  Judah,  not  in  Israel.  Further,  the  words 
“with  the  children  of  Judah”  were  unknown  to  the  original 
LXX,  and  added  by  Origen  under  an  asterisk.  With  these 
corrections  the  trouble  disappears.  In  the  corresponding 
verse  in  Judges  i.  21  the  words  “in  Jerusalem”  are  not  in 
A  glnqw  Arm-codd,  Eth.  “The  Jebusite  dwelt  with  the 
children  of  Benjamin  till  this  day,”  but  not  in  Jerusalem; 
for  it  is  obvious,  from  Josh.  xv.  63  and  Judges  xix.  11  f., 
that  the  Israelites  had  not  effected  a  settlement  there.^  In 
Judges  i.  8  we  read:  “And  the  children  of  Judah  fought 
against  Jerusalem,  and  took  it,”  etc.  As  the  statement  is 
plainly  unhistorical,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  verse 
is  due  to  an  editor.  A  more  probable  suggestion,  however, 
lies  at  hand.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  text 
of  this  chapter  has  depended  on  a  damaged  MS.  Now  ag 
omits  the  name  Jerusalem.  It  is  likely  that  originally  some 
other  name  stood  there,  but  w’as  lost,  owing  to  injury  to 
the  archetype,  which  will  then  have  read,  “  fought  against 
.  .  .  and  took  it.”  To  repair  the  injury,  Jerusalem  was 
erroneously  added  in  most  copies,  on  the  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse.  The  original  text  probably  named  some  city 

^The  notice  thus  appears  to  have  been  written  before  David’s 
conquest  (2  Sam.  v.  6ff.);  notice  “till  this  day.” 
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that  was  captured  before  Hebron  (cp.  Josh.  x.  29  ff.). 

Longer  commentary  and  rewriting,  as  well  as  glossing, 
have  played  their  part  in  the  formation  of  the  present  He¬ 
brew  text  of  Joshua,  as  anybody  who  reads  the  book  care¬ 
fully  can  see  for  himself.  The  LXX  often  enables  us  to 
recover  a  purer  text;  and  in  some  of  its  readings  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  our  difficulties  may  be  partly  due  to  the  colla¬ 
tion  of  two  Hebrew  MSS.,  variants  from  one  having  been 
entered  in  the  margin  of  the  other,  and  then  unfortunately 
incorporated  with  the  text  in  error  and  at  unsuitable 
points.^ 


^Here  are  the  two  forms  of 
M.  T.,  respectively: — 

B 

11  And  all  the  people,  the 
men  of  war  with  him,  went 
up,  and  drew  nigh,  and  came 
before  the  city  on  the  East. 


12  And  the  ambush  of  the 
city  [was]  on  the  west. 


13  Vacat. 


Josh.  viii.  11-13,  given  by  B  and 
M.  T. 

11  And  all  the  people,  [even]  the 
[men  of]  war  that  were  with  him, 
went  up,  and  drew  nigh,  and  came 
before  the  city,  and  pitched  on  the 
north  side  of  Ai:  now  there  was  a 
valley  between  hint,  and  Ai. 

12  And  he  took  about  five  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  set  them  in  am¬ 
bush  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city. 

13  So  they  set  the  people,  even 
all  the  host  that  was  on  the  north 
of  the  city,  and  their  liers  in  wait 
that  were  on  the  west  of  the  city; 
and  Joshua  went  that  night  into 
the  midst  of  the  vale. 


In  ver.  13,  fifteen  Hebrew  MSS.  read  ‘  and  he  lodged,’  for 
1^'),  ‘  and  he  went.’  The  last  half  of  this  Hebrew  verse,  then,  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  last  half  of  ver.  9  by  a  single  letter,  Joshua  lodging 
in  the  midst  of  the  valley  poyn,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
Hebrew  for  ‘  the  people  ’  only  by  its  final  letter.  Similarly  the 
last  portion  of  ver.  12,  “  between  Bethel  and  between  Ai,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city  ”  (n'yn)  is  a  variant  of  the  corresponding 
words  in  ver.  9,  where  “  on  the  west  of  Ai  ”  lacks  the  last  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  word  for  “  city,”  but  is  otherwise  absolutely  iden¬ 
tical.  These,  then,  are  different  readings,  and  the  codex  that  pre¬ 
served  them  apparently  read  5  thousand  for  the  30  thousand  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  3  thousand  of  dpt  in  ver.  3,  and  seems  to  have 
located  the  attack  on  the  north,  not  on  the  east,  side  of  the  city. 

Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  304.  6 
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If,  in  the  light  of  these  observations,  we  ask.  What  was 
the  course  of  events  in  the  conquest  of  the  Negeb  ?  we  shall 
have  little  diflSculty  in  finding  a  satisfactory  answer. 
When  the  Israelites  were  at  Kadesh,  they  won  a  consid¬ 
erable  Victory  in  the  Negeb,  and,  in  accordance  with  their 
vow,  devoted  a  place  and  called  it  Hormah  (Num.  xxi. 
1-3).  After  the  subsequent  rout  compelled  their  retreat, 
the  place  was  naturally  known  once  more  by  its  earlier 
name.  Of  this  process  the  history  of  our  own  time  sup¬ 
plies  abundant  examples.  Thirty-eight  years  later  the 
Israelites  invade  from  the  East.  Jericho  and  Ai  are  taken, 
and  Gibeon  makes  its  peace  with  the  invaders.  A  coali¬ 
tion  takes  the  field  against  Joshua  and  the  Israelites,  and 
it  is  important  to  note  that  it  includes  the  king  of  Hebron 
(Josh.  X.).  This  shows  that  the  subsequent  battle  is  earlier 
in  time  than  Caleb’s  capture  of  Hebron.  Had  the  city 
already  fallen,  there  could  have  been  no  king  of  Hebron. 
Much  unnecessary  diflBculty  has  been  created  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  recognize  the  character  of  the  tasks  that  lay  before 
the  invaders.  They  fall  into  three  categories:  (1)  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  field  armies  of  the  nations;  (2)  the  capture  of 
the  walled  cities;  and  (3)  the  conquest  of  the  level  coun¬ 
try,  where  chariots  could  operate.  In  the  third  task  they 
were  usually  unsuccessful,  the  battle  of  the  waters  of  Me- 
rom  (Josh.  xi.  1-9)  being  the  only  recorded  victory  during 
this  period  over  forces  with  chariots  (contrast  Josh.  xvii. 
16;  Judges  i.  19).  So  far  as  the  Negeb  was  concerned,  the 
battle  of  Beth-horon  was  decisive  (Josh.  x.).  In  those  days 
most  campaigns  culminated  in  a  single  pitched  battle.  The 
forces  of  the  period  had  neither  the  discipline  nor  the  re¬ 
serves  to  enable  them  to  continue  a  campaign  in  the  open 
after  a  defeat.  The  survivors  of  the  beaten  Canaanites 
consequently  dispersed  immediately  to  their  walled  cities 
(Josh.  X.  20).  That  enabled  the  various  tribes  to  overrun 

Clearly  we  have  to  do,  not  with  two  accounts  of  the  same  occur¬ 
rence,  but  with  two  forms  of  the  same  account;  and  our  trouble 
has  arisen  through  variants  having  been  noted  in  the  margin  and 
subsequently  been  mistaken  for  part  of  the  text. 
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the  open  hill  country,  where  chariots  could  not  operate, 
and  to  win  such  successes  as  they  could  against  the  forti¬ 
fied  towns.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  de¬ 
feated  field  army  in  that  epoch  promptly  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  effective  campaigning  force;  so  that  after  the  victory, 
the  work  of  occupation  would  be  carried  out  by  smaller 
tribal  detachments  operating  separately,  not  by  the  united 
forces  of  Israel. 

With  one  exception  (Josh.  x.  28  ff.)  the  narratives  of  the 
occupation  of  the  South  country  are  then  in  harmony. 
After  the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  Caleb  receives  a  formal 
title  to  Hebron  from  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  xiv.  6ff.). 
Caleb,  Judah,  Simeon,  and  the  Kenites  invade  the  South 
country,  as  narrated  in  Judges  i.  (cp.  Josh.  xv.  13  ff.),' 
their  expeditions  being  based  on  Jericho  (Judges  i.  16  f.) ; 
and  when  Hormah  is  recaptured,  the  Israelite  name  is  nat¬ 
urally  reconferred.* 

That  leaves  the  problem  presented  by  Josh.  x.  28  ff., 
where  Joshua  and  all  Israel  take  various  towns  and  ex¬ 
terminate  all  the  souls  therein.  The  stereotyped  formulae 
suggest  an  editor;  but,  as  Dr.  G.  A.  Cooke*  remarks  on 
verse  33a :  “  The  monotony  is  here  broken  by  what  looks 
like  an  early  piece  of  detail.”  In  this  respect  the  section 
recalls  the  editorial  rewriting  practiced  in  the  Pentateuch 
in  cases  w’here  the  narrative  was  too  fragmentary  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  survived.*  I  sug- 

*  Judges  i.  20  should,  however,  perhaps  stand  between  i.  10 
and  11. 

*We  do  not  know  whether  a  change  of  name  in  such  a  case  in¬ 
volved  a  religious  ceremony;  but,  in  any  case,  a  name  conferred 
by  an  invading  people  would  be  valid  only  where  it  remained  in 
control  of  the  place.  Compare  Isaac's  renaming  of  Abraham’s 
wells  (Gen.  xxvi.  18). 

*The  Book  of  Joshua  (1918).  This  is  a  clear  and  up-to-date 
summary  of  the  views  of  the  documentary  theorists,  and  is  the 
most  helpful  book  they  have  produced  in  English  on  this  period, 
largely  because  the  editor  candidly  states  objections  to  his  own 
views. 

*See  BS,  April,  1919,  pp.  193  ff.  Joshua  xl.  21-23  is  wanting  in 
h,  and  appears  to  be  the  addition  of  a  late  commentator. 
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gest,  therefore,  that  this  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
section,  and  that  we  owe  its  present  form  to  an  editor  who 
found  his  materials  in  tatters,  and  pieced  them  together 
as  best  he  could  in  his  own  language.  Unfortunately  he 
assumed  that  Joshua  and  all  Israel  were  present  on  occa¬ 
sions  when,  in  reality,  only  detachments  were  operating, 
and  butchered  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  reading  of  Deut.  vii.  2.  If  these  two  fea¬ 
tures  be  eliminated,  the  basis  of  the  narrative  harmonizes 
with  our  other  information  and  may  well  be  historical. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  as  to  a  curious  theory  that 
has  received  wide  currency,  viz.  that  Judah,  Caleb,  and 
the  Kenites  effected  their  settlement  in  the  South  as  the 
result  of  a  successful  invasion  from  Kadesh-barnea.  This 
is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Pentateuch, 
according  to  which  all  Israel  wandered  for  forty  years, 
and  invaded  as  a  united  confederacy  from  the  East.  It  is 
incompatible  with  the  sweeping  disaster  narrated  in  Deut. 
i.  43  ff.;  with  the  narrative  of  Judges  i.  16  f.,  which  shows 
that  Hormah  was  Anally  occupied  by  an  expedition  moving 
from  Jericho;  with  all  the  narratives  of  Caleb’s  conquests; 
and  with  the  presence  of  a  king  of  Hebron  among  the  al¬ 
lied  powers  defeated  by  Joshua  at  Beth-horon.^ 

Harold  M.  Wiener 

London,  England 

NOTES  ON  THE  EXODUS 

Further  research  enables  me  to  supplement  “  The  Date 
of  the  Exodus  ”  ^  with  a  few  notes  on  the  history  of  the 
period  of  the  Exodus  and  the  wanderings. 

In  Exodus  xiii.  17  we  read :  “And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  by 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  was 
near;  for  God  said.  Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent 

^  Cp.  Cooke,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xxvi  f.,  xxlx,  xxxi. 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1916,  pp.  464-480,  republished  in 
pamphlet  form  by  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company  (20  cents,  post¬ 
paid),  cited  as  DE. 
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when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt.”  The  ex¬ 
pression  “  see  war,”  naturally  interpreted,  can  only  mean 
that  war  was  in  progress  in  Philistia.'  A  good  example  of 
what  the  text  does  not  say  is  provided  by  Driver’s  note 
ad  loc. :  “  Because  the  Philistines  were  a  warlike  and  ag¬ 
gressive  people  it  was  feared  that  Israel  might  be  alarmed 
at  meeting  them.”  There  is  nothing  about  meeting  or 
fighting  them.  The  phrase  used  implies  that  military  op¬ 
erations  were  actually  pending  at  the  time,  —  not  that  they 
would  result  if  Israel  took  the  road  through  Philistia  and 
were  refused  peaceful  passage.  Now  the  Israel  stele  also 
i*efers  to  military  operations  of  some  sort  in  Philistia. 
“Carried  off  is  Askalon  ”  (DE,  p.  457).  These  two  refer¬ 
ences  appear  to  me  to  relate  to  the  same  event  and  to  sup¬ 
plement  each  other.  The  carrying  off  of  Askalon  was  thus 
contemporaneous  with  the  Exodus,  and  must  be  assigned 
to  the  same  year,  i.e.  the  second  year  of  Merneptah.  So 
we  have  independent  evidence,  from  other  sources,  of  at 
least  three  of  the  matters  to  which  the  final  stanza  of  the 
triumphal  hymn  relates.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  treaty 
with  the  Hittites,  a  mention  of  a  capture  of  Askalon,  and  a 
reference  to  Israel’s  defeat  by  Amorites.  These  fall  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  exclude  the  theory  that  the  stanza  re¬ 
lates  to  a  campaign,  i.e.  to  a  connected  series  of  operations. 
It  is  rather  a  sort  of  omnibus  clause  relating  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  miscellaneous  incidents,  which  together  ultimately 
helped  to  bring  about  the  grand  result  of  a  general  peace 
that  was  satisfactory  to  Egypt.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  another  consideration.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
phrase  “  binder  of  Gezer  ”  in  a  titulary  refers  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  exploit  of  Merneptah’s.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
its  presence,  taken  in  conjunction  xcith  the  absence  of  any 
similar  title  relating  to  the  other  events  mentioned  in  the 
stanza  (the  peace  with  the  Hittites,  the  carrying  off  of 
^The  mention  of  the  Philistines  here  and  in  Genesis  has  been 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  an  anachronism.  There  is  archaeological 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  Philistines  on  the  coast  strip  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  millennium  b.c.  See  F.  M.  Th.  Bohl,  Het 
Oude  Testament  (1919),  p.  107  (a  very  good  book). 
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Askalon,  etc.),  shows  that  for  some  reason  it  was  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  footing  from  them.^  Accordingly  they  must  not  all 
be  lumped  together  as  forming  part  of  a  single  connected 
design. 

On  page  461  of  DE  I  expressed  the  view  that  the  word 
“  returned,”  in  the  border  commandant’s  journal,  probably 
meant  “  returned  to  Egypt.”  Since  that  was  written  1 
have  had  official  experience  in  government  departments. 
Coming  back  to  the  study  of  the  journal  in  the  light  of 
this,  I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the  difiSculties  of  the 
modem  reader  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tabular  form 
had  not  been  invented.  When  we  throw  the  information 
into  the  shape  a  modem  official  would  give  it,  everything 
becomes  clear.  Now,  as  then,  the  prepositions  would  be 
omitted,  but  the  document  would  be  called  by  some  such 
name  as  register,  and  the  facts  would  be  set  out  in  ruled 
and  headed  columns.  It  is  evident  that  it  relates  to  the 
journeys  not  of  private  messengers,  but  of  royal  dispatch 
bearers,  going  to  or  from  the  court.  That  is  why  the  name 
of  the  sender  is  omitted  when  the  couriers  “  went  up,”  i.e. 
made  the  journey  outwards,  but  expressed  when  they  “  re¬ 
turned,”  i.e.  homewards.’*  Royal  couriers  traveling  out¬ 
wards  necessarily  came  from  the  court.  Here  are  two 
specimen  entries,  taken  from  Breasted’s  translation  in  his 
“Ancient  Records  ” : — 

“Year  3,  first  month  of  the  third  season  (ninth  month), 
fifteenth  day: 

“  There  went  up  the  servant  of  Baal,  Roy,  son  of  Zeper 
of  Gaza,  who  had  with  him  for  Syria  two  different  letters, 
to  wit:  (for)  the  captain  of  infantry,  Khay,  one  letter; 
(for)  the  chief  of  Tyre,  Baalat-Remeg,  one  letter.” 

“Year  3,  first  month  of  the  third  season  (ninth  month), 
— th  day: 

^Possibly  this  achievement  alone,  of  those  here  mentioned,  was 
due  to  native  Egyptian  troops.  Compare  the  observations  of  Na- 
ville  quoted  infra. 

*  Similarly  the  addressee  is  omitted  in  the  case  of  homeward 
messengers,  but  expressed  where  the  dispatches  are  traveling 
outward. 
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“  There  returned  the  attendant,  Thutiy,  son  of  The- 
kerem  of  Geket;  Methdet,  son  of  Shem-Baal  (of)  the  same 
(town) ;  Sutekhmose,  son  of  Eperdegel  (of)  the  same 
(town),  who  had  with  him,  for  the  place  where  the  king 
was,  (from  ^)  the  captain  of  infantry,  Khay,  gifts  and  a  let¬ 
ter.” 

Nowadays  such  information  would  be  recorded  some¬ 
what  as  follows: — 


REGISTER  OF  ROYAL  COURIERS 


Date 

a 

0 

u 

2 

a 

Name  and  description 
of  courier 

Destination 

Nature  of  package 

Sender  when  other  than 
the  Government 

Addressee  when  other 
than  the  Government 

15  ix3 

Outwards 

The  servant  of 
Baal,  Roy.etc. 

Syria 

Two  letters, 
vis. 

1.  One  letter 

2.  One  letter 

1.  The  captain 

of infuntry, 
Khay 

2.  The  chief  of 

Tyre,  Baal- 
at-Remcd 

—  ix  3 

Homewards 

The  attendant 
Thutiy,  etc. 
Methdet,  etc. 
Sutekhmose, 
etc. 

The  place 
where  the 
Kini  was 

Gifts  and  a 
letter 

The  captain 
of  infantry, 
Khay 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  omissions  of  the  pre¬ 
positions,  this  record  is  entirely  unambiguous  and  busi¬ 
nesslike.  It  is  only  necessary  to  restore  the  background. 

I  have  now  seen  a  paper  by  Professor  Naville,  entitled 
“Did  Menephtah  invade  Syria?”  in  the  Journal  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  Archwology,  vol.  ii.  (1915)  pp.  195-201.  This  was 
unknown  to  me  when  I  wrote  DE.  The  following  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  view  I  reached  may  be  cited  from  page 
201:— 

“  Thus  the  last  lines  of  the  stele  show  that  the  safety  of 
the  king  is  complete.  .  .  .  There  is  no  indication  whatever 
that  this  state  of  things  was  due  to  the  victories  of  the 
king.  He  is  not  mentioned  as  conqueror;  it  is  not  said 
that  personally  he  did  anything  in  the  destruction  of  Ash- 
kelon  or  Inuamma.  It  would  be  quite  contrary  to  Egyp- 

‘ Breasted  (AR,  vol.  ill.  p.  272)  supplied  “for,”  but  note  the 
verb  “  returned  ”  (to  Egypt).  Khay  was  in  Syria. 
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tian  inscriptions  such  as  we  know  them,  to  forget  in  that 
way  the  great  deeds  of  their  king.  Every  victory,  every 
contest,  is  due  to  the  king  himself.  ...  No  more  than  the 
day-book  of  the  official  does  this  inscription  record  a  con¬ 
quest  of  Menephtah  in  I’alestine.  The  successful  campaign 
attributed  to  him  is  a  mere  hypothesis  resting  on  two  texts 
neither  of  which  gives  any  indication  whatever  of  this  war, 
and  still  less  a  positive  proof.  It  must  therefore  be  en¬ 
tirely  struck  out  of  the  annals  of  Menephtah.” 

This  strikingly  agrees  with  the  conclusions  of  DE. 

In  Num.  XX.  1,  B*  (vid.)  p  make  the  children  of  Israel 
reach  the  desert  of  Zin  in  the  third  month,  not,  as  does  the 
M.  T.,  in  the  first.^  “  Third  ”  might  possibly  be  a  Greek 
mistake  for  “  first  ”(TPI  fornPXl),but  this  is  improbable. 
Historically  “  third  ”  is  an  admirable  reading.  It  would 
mean  the  third  month  of  the  second  year,  which  is  the  last 
mentioned  in  the  prece<ling  narrative.  That  fits  the  thirty- 
eight  years  of  Dent.  ii.  14  better  than  the  first  month  of 
the  third  year.  Moreover,  the  incidents  after  leaving  Sinai 
are  inadequate  for  ten  months’  work.  After  the  departure 
on  the  twentieth  of  the  second  month,  the  narrative  tells 
of  a  three  days’  journey,  the  Taberah  incident  (which  is 
perhaps  out  of  position*),  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  Haze- 
roth.  Then  they  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (Num. 
xii.  IG).  The  next  event  is  the  arrival  at  Kadesh;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,*  tlie  intervening  chapters  are  misplaced. 
The  embassy  to  Edom  (Num.  xx.  14  ff.)  shouhl  precede 
the  command  to  compass  Mount  Seir  (Num.  xiv.  25)  ;  and 
the  reference  to  the  failure  to  enter  the  ])romised  land 
(Num.  xvi.  14)  is  later  than  the  defeat,  which  in  turn  fol¬ 
lowed  the  command  to  compass  Mount  Seir  (Num.  xiv. 
45).  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  that  would  create 

*  The  matter  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  two  MSS.  do 
not  agfree  in  the  order  of  the  phrases.  B*  apparently  had  “  into 
the  desert  of  Zin  in  the  third  month  ” ;  p,  “  in  the  third  month 
into  the  desert  of  Z.”  Such  variations  usually  mean  that  a  phrase 
has  been  inserted  (in  this  instance  "the  desert  of  Z.”);  and  it  is, 
in  fact,  very  likely  that  the  verse  has  grown  in  transmission. 

*EPC,  p.  96,  note. 

*EPC,  pp.  114-138;  BS,  Oct.  1918. 
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any  diflSculty  for  the  view  that  the  arrival  at  Kadesh  took 
place  at  some  time  in  the  third  month  of  the  second  year, 
but,  as  we  see,  much  to  support  it.^  Moreover,  the  absence 
of  any  mention  of  the  year  in  Num.  xx.  1  tells  in  its 
favor.  This  is  natural  in  the  case  of  a  month  of  the  year 
last  named  in  the  narrative,  but  impossible  on  any  other 
dating;  and  modern  commentators  who  accept  the  month 
of  the  M.  T.  have  accordingly  been  driven  to  suppose  that 
the  year  has  been  cut  out  of  the  text. 

Thus,  if  we  ask,  What  happened?  we  get  a  satisfactory 
reply.  The  Israelites  left  Sinai  in  the  second  month,  i.e. 
about  May,  and  reached  Kadesh  ^  in  the  third  (about 
June).  W^e  find  the  spies  at  Eshcol  in  July.  The  defeat 
which  forced  the  evacuation  of  the  Hormah  is  then  to  be 
placed  about  August  of  the  second  year.  Thirty-eight 
years  later,  in  the  fortieth  year,  the  brook  Zered  is  crossed. 
Unquestionably  that  is  a  much  less  artificial  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  expression  “  thirty-eight  years  ”  than  any  other 
that  can  be  suggested.  Further,  we  understand  why  the 
history  of  the  thirty-eight  years  is  so  largely  a  blank.  All 
preparations  had  been  made  for  a  successful  invasion  in  , 
the  second  year.  The  failure  entailed  the  long  period  of 
wandering  till  a  new  generation  of  better  morale  had  more 
than  made  good  the  heavy  casualties  sustained  in  the  de¬ 
feat.  But  just  because  it  had  been  intended  to  make  the 
entry  earlier,  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  in  the  way  of 
preliminary  organization  and  legislation.  The  long  era  of 
renewed  growth  and  preparation  was  consequently  marked 
by  no  new  developments,  for  no  fresh  needs  of  importance 
could  arise  in  the  desert  to  give  occasion  for  additional 

*This  would  not  affect  the  dating  of  the  Exodus  and  make  Mer- 
neptah’s  third  year  a  possible  date  for  that  event,  since  the  oc¬ 
currences  from  the  death  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  are  in- 
sufiBcient  to  fill  a  space  of  over  two  years. 

*At  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  identification  of 
Kadesh-bamea  with  Ain  Kadeis,  which  at  one  time  seemed  cer¬ 
tain,  appears  to  have  been  rendered  very  difficult  by  C.  Leonard 
Woolley  and  T.  E.  Lawrence’s  volume  on  The  Wilderness  of  Zin 
(Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Annual,  for  1914-15). 
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institutions.  Little  if  anything  can  be  referred  to  this 
period  because  of  its  character. 

Our  second  test  is,  How  was  it  told?  This  question,  too, 
admits  of  a  completely  satisfactory  answer.  In  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  the  narrative  a  reference  to  the  third 
month  following  on  one  to  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  is  natural  and  needs  no  explanation.  This  is  much 
less  artificial  than  to  suppose  that  the  year  once  stood  in 
Num.  XX.  1  and  has  been  cut  out. 

There  remains  only  the  question.  How  did  the  narrative 
reach  its  present  condition?  And  this,  too,  we  shall  be 
able  to  answer  if  we  compare  the  other  passage  in  which 
the  number  of  the  month  has  suffered.  In  Num.  xxxiii.  38 
Aaron  dies  in  the  fifth  month  according  to  M.  T.,  but  in 
the  first  according  to  the  Syriac  and  Sahidic.^  Obviously, 
then,  the  Sahidic  here  presents  the  original  reading  of  the 
LXX.  Otherwise  it  would  not  agree  with  the  Syriac  against 
the  M.  T.  Now  if  we  examine  the  two  passages  in  their 
present  positions,  we  shall  see  that,  according  to  these 
variants,  Aaron  dies  in  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth 
year;  while,  according  to  Num.  xx.  1,  the  Israelites  do  not 
reach  Kadesh  till  the  third  month  of  an  unspecified  year. 
It  was  only  necessary  for  an  editor  to  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  year  was  the  fortieth  —  a  view  which 
has  been  held  by  many  modern  commentators  —  for  him 
to  infer  that  the  text  was  wrong,  since  Aaron  could  not 
have  died  a  couple  of  months  before  the  arrival  at  Kadesh. 
Emendations  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  those  days 
followed,  with  the  result  that  the  double  error  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Fortunately  not  all  our  authorities  have  suffered 
in  either  passage,  so  that  it  is  possible,  with  the  assistance 
of  Deuteronomy,  to  restore  the  true  readings  in  the  light 
of  historical  textual  criticism. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  little  slip  on  page 
469  of  DE.  I  there  stated  that  the  significant  part  of 
Y-sh-p-’-r  had  only  one  letter  (y)  in  common  with  Joseph. 
The  Egyptian  p,  however,  usually  corresponds  to  the  He- 
^  The  Bohalrlc  omits  "  on  the  first  of  the  month." 
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brew  p,  80  that  the  identification  is  impossible  only  on 
the  ground  of  the  difference  in  the  sibilant. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  persistence  of  the  error 
which  identifies  Hebrews  with  the  Habiru  (DE,  pp.  471  ff.), 
it  is  well  to  return  to  the  subject.  The  Assyriologists  now 
admit  that  the  two  words  cannot  correspond.'  Dr.  C.  F. 
Burney  writes ;  “  Habiru  is  not  a  gentilic  form  like  He¬ 
brew  sing,  '"ipy  plur.  (the  Babylonian  gentilic  form 

would  be  Habird)y  but  a  substantive  form  like"i3y  with  the 
nominative  case-ending”  (Israel’s  Settlement  in  Canaan 
[1918],  p.  69).  But  Eber  is  a  personal  name  like  Snooks. 
One  wonders,  therefore,  whether  the  Assyriologists  who 
still  insist  on  the  identification  have  been  through  the  pas¬ 
sages  where  the  word  occurs,  and  have  tested  their  theory 
by  seeing  whether  a  personal  name  could  be  substituted 
in  each  case  without  damage  to  the  sense.  Are  the  gods 

^Professor  Luckenbill  puts  some  of  the  arguments  quite  clearly: 
“  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  since  a  reference  to  the  ‘  gods  of 
the  Habbiri '  was  discovered  on  one  of  the  Boghaz-Keui  docu¬ 
ments  it  has  been  found  more  necessary  than  ever  to  insist  that 
the  Hebrews  could  have  been  only  a  part  of  the  Habiri  mentioned 
in  the  Amarna  Letters.  This  became  imperative  when  it  devel¬ 
oped  that  8A-QAZ  people  were  mentioned  as  early  as  2000  b.c.  in 
a  letter  of  Hammurabi  to  Sin-idinnam.  The  fact  is  that  habbiri 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  two  (the  other  was  habbatu)  words 
meaning  ‘  plunderer,’  or  the  like,  which  might  be  written  ideo- 
graphically  in  the  Babylonian  as  SA-GAZ,  Furthermore  it  seems 
evident  that  this  ideogram  and  its  phonetic  equivalents  were  used 
to  designate  from  at  least  2000  b.c.  the  nomadic  tribes  living  to 
the  west  of  Babylonia,  whose  depredations  no  doubt  warranted 
the  application  of  the  name  ‘  plunderer  ’  to  them.  The  writer  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  linguistic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  identify¬ 
ing  habbiri  with  ‘  Hebrew  ’  are  much  more  serious  than  is  usually 
supposed”  (Am.  Jour.  Theol.,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  36 f.).  In  a  footnote 
he  adds:  “The  word  habbiri  is  probably  a  kattH-torm,  like  hab¬ 
batu  (kattal),  not  = ‘dbirX'dber  (participle),  aa  B6hl  thinks 
{Kanaander  und  Hebrder,  p.  89).  Besides,  the  gentilic  Hbri  ^ 
‘  Hebrew  ’  can  hardly  have  come  from  the  participial  form  Viftir. 
The  Old  Testament  is  right  in  regarding  *eber,  ‘  Heber,’  as  the 
name  from  which  the  gentilic  is  derived.  No  more  could  the 
gentilic  be  formed  from  a  kattil-tona  like  habbiri.” 
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of  the  Habbiri  to  be  conceived  as  the  equivalents  of  the 
gods  of  the  Snookses?  Or  is  anielhth  H^biru  a  phrase  of 
the  same  character  as  Snooks  men?  Further,  when  we 
are  told  that  the  correspondence  of  Habiru  with  Eber  is 
“  perfect,”  we  must  be  careful  to  remember  what  this 
really  means.  If  we  assume  that  the  word  Habiru  is  a 
transliteration  from  Hebrew  —  of  which  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  —  then  one  of  eight  sets  of  Hebrew 
consonants  which  it  may  represent  is  forme<l  by  the  con¬ 
sonants  of  Eber.  In  other  words,  on  a  purely  consonantal 
basis,  there  are  seven  other  equivalents  just  as  “  perfect  ” 
as  Eber.  If  we  ask  the  advocates  of  the  theory  for  any 
evidence  that  the  Habiru  were  Semites  at  all,  they  have 
none  to  offer.  Indeed,  we  know  of  two  men  who  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  Habiraeans  (which  would  be  the  gentilic  of  Ha¬ 
biru)  and  who  bear  Cassite  names.  The  Cassites,  however, 
were  not  Semites.  These  facts,  therefore,  so  far  as  they 
go,  create  a  slight  presumption  that  the  Habiru  were  not 
Semites.  For  the  identification  of  the  Hebrews  with  all 
or  a  part  of  them  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  probability. 
If  Habiru  is  a  proper  name,  it  is  not  Semitic:  if  it  is  a 
word  meaning  “plunderers”  (which  seems  probable), 
there  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  one 
of  eight  possible  transliterations  of  its  consonants  into 
Hebrew  should  give  us  the  consonants  of  the  name  Eber. 
That  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  literature  which  has  arisen  on 
the  identification.^ 

One  other  matter.  An  attack  has  been  made  on  the  char- 

^  On  pp.  469  f.  of  DE  it  was  pointed  out  that  Eerdmans  (Vor- 
geschichte,  pp.  65-67)  had  disproved  the  identification  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  mentioned  in  Egyptian  texts  with  Asher.  As  his  work  is  not 
available  in  English  it  may  be  desirable  to  say  something  more 
of  his  arguments.  In  the  first  Anastasi  papyrus  we  read :  “  Thy 
name  becomes  as  famous  to  them  as  the  name  of  Qad’ardey,  the 
prince  of  ‘Esaru”  (A.  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  [E.  T.  1894], 
p.  382).  That  is  the  only  name  we  have  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  not  Semitic.  Its  first  two  syllables  would  cor¬ 
respond  to  a  Hebrew  ivp  or  itp  (cp.  also  M.  Burchardt,  Die  Alt 
Kanaanaischen  Fremdworte  und  Elgennamen  im  iEgyptlschen  II 
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acter  of  the  Biblical  narrative  on  the  ground  that  the 
Pharaoh’s  name  is  omitted.  Ed.  Kdnig  (Die  Genesis  ein- 
geleitet,  tibersetzt  und  erklart  [1919])  points  out  that  this 
is  in  accordance  with  contemporary  Egyptian  custom,  the 
name  being  at  that  time  omitted  where  the  title  “  the 
Pharaoh”  was  used  (p.  90).  According  to  Bohl  (op.  cit., 
p.  106),  the  Egyptians  avoided  uttering  the  name  of  the 
king  without  need.  He  compares  the  modem  Turkish  use 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  with  the  practice  of  employing  the 
phrase  “Pharaoh”  (lit.  great  house). 

Harold  M.  Wiener 

London,  England 

THE  TEXT  OP  EXODUS  XVIII.  10  F. 

The  M.  T.  of  Ex.  xviii.  10  f.  exhibits  a  corruption  of  con¬ 
siderable  palaeographical  interest.  Literally  it  runs  as 
follows:  “  [10a]  And  Jethro  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
who  hath  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  Egypt,  and  out 
of  the  hand  of  Pharaoh;  [10b]  who  hath  delivered  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  under  the  hand  of  Egypt.  [11a]  Now  know  I  that 
the  Lord  is  greater  than  all  gods,  [11b]  for  in  the  matter 
which  they  acted  presumptuously  against  them.”  As  they 
stand,  both  verses  are  meaningless.  Verse  10b  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  right  after  10a,  and  11b  makes  no  sense  whatever. 

An  earlier  stage  of  the  text  can,  however,  be  recovered 
from  the  old  authorities.  The  LXX  lacks  10b.  For  11b 
the  Latin  had  “  qui  liberavit  faniulos  suos  de  mauu  eorum 

[1910],  p.  49,  No.  960).  There  are  no  Semitic  names  beginning 
thus. 

Further,  the  natural  Egyptian  transliteration  of  the  A  of  Asher 
would  not  be  i,  which  is  what  we  find,  and  the  e  of  Asher  does 
not  appear  in  the  1-s-rw  of  the  Egyptian  word.  As  we  see,  Erman 
makes  the  name  ‘  Esaru,  not  Asher  at  all.  The  Egyptian  conso¬ 
nants  may  correspond  to  a  Hebrew  noN  or  neither  of  which 

is  at  all  like  Asher.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is  entirely  against 
the  identification.  Eerdmans  also  shows  that  the  position  of  the 
district  is  quite  uncertain.  The  contention  that  it  corresponds 
with  the  territory  of  the  tribe  Asher  consequently  breaks  down. 
History  is  not  to  be  rewritten  on  the  basis  of  such  data. 
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qui  deprimebant  illos.” '  This  makes  excellent  sense ;  but  it 
is  curious  to  find  part  of  10b  followed  by  something  like 
11b  as  one  continuous  passage,  and  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
quire  how  the  one  text  could  have  arisen  from  the  other. 
The  crux  of  the  matter  seems  to  lie  in  the  apparent  cor¬ 
respondence  of  yn2V  (his  servants)  in  the  one  text  with 
cyn  (the  people)  and  the  mysterious  (in  the  matter) 
in  the  other.  It  looks  as  if  the  word  for  servants  had  got 
divided  after  the  first  letter.  Perhaps  y  nn  htn  was 
inserted  above  the  line  in  a  carelessly  written  MS.  and 
ina  was  taken  into  the  next  line  thus: — 
y  nx  Wn  (njns  n'oi  concluding  the  preceding  verse) 
run'  'a  'njn'  nny 

Subsequently  the  supralinear  words  were  mistaken  for 
a  part  of  the  preceding  verse  and  incorporated  in  it,  the  y 
being  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of  oyn  (the  people),  and 
the  phrase  being  rounded  off  from  the  context.  The  I'na 
and  words  following  were  converted  into  what  we  have, 
becoming  naia  (in  the  matter).  Then  'a  was  inserted 
to  make  the  passage  read,  and  consequential  alterations 
were  made ;  “  from  the  hands  of  those  who  acted  ”  *  being 
changed  into  “which  they  acted,”  etc.  This  leads  back  to 
a  text  in  which  10a  was  followed  by  “  Now  know  I  that  the 
Lord  is  greater  than  all  gods,  for  that  he  hath  delivered 
his  servants  from  the  hand  of  those  who  acted  presumptu¬ 
ously  *  against  them.” 

If  this  is  approximately  correct,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  length  of  a  line  of  Hebrew 
writing  in  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  M.  T.  [“  Now  know 
I  ”  down  to  “  gods.”]  h.  m.  w. 

*The  whole  clause  is  omitted  by  p.  The  explanation  may  be 
as  follows:  In  an  ancestor  the  original  LXX  which  the  Latin 
renders  was  deleted,  and  a  translation  of  the  present  Hebrew  in¬ 
serted  as  a  correction  in  the  margin.  A  scribe  then  copied  the 
mutilated  text,  but  omitted  to  take  in  the  marginal  addition. 

*The  verb  is  uncertain.  Deprimebant  may  stand  for  some  He¬ 
brew  word  for  “  oppress.” 
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The  Empire  op  the  Amorites.  By  Albert  T.  Clay.  8vo. 

Pp.  192.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1919. 

12.50. 

This  book  is  Volume  VI.  of  the  “Yale  Oriental  Series. 
Researches.”  A  new  book  from  the  hand  of  Professor 
Clay  awakens  great  expectations.  He  stands  easily  in 
the  front  rank  of  Assyriologists.  There  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  in  the  country  who  rank  with  him.  His  many 
volumes  of  beautifully  copied  and  scientifically  edited 
texts  are  eloquent  witnesses  to  his  industry  and  skill. 

The  volume  before  us  is,  however,  of  a  different  order. 
In  it  he  has  returned  to  the  subject  treated  in  his  “Amurru : 
The  Home  of  the  Northern  Semites”  (1909).  During  the 
ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  that 
book,  the  subject  has  grown  in  Professor  Clay’s  mind.  He 
has  also  gathered  much  new  material.  He  is  now  con¬ 
vinced,  as  the  title  of  his  new  volume  indicates,  that,  as 
Sayce  and  Wright  forty  years  ago  by  research  and  insight 
brought  to  light  the  long-forgotten  empire  of  the  Hittites, 
so  now  he  can  duplicate  their  feat  in  the  case  of  the 
Amorites. 

In  treating  his  subject  he  passes  in  review  a  great  mass 
of  material,  as  the  titles  of  his  chapters  indicate.  These 
are :  “  The  Home  of  the  Semites,”  “  The  Country  Amurru,” 
“  Excavations  in  Amurru,”  “  The  Races  of  Amurru,”  “  The 
Language  and  Writing  of  Amurru,”  “  The  Name  Amurru 
or  Uru,”  “  Amorites  in  Babylonia,”  “  Early  Babylonians 
in  Amurru,”  “Ur  the  Capital  of  Amurru,”  “ Other  Meso¬ 
potamian  Kingdoms,”  “  Mediterranean  Kingdoms,”  v“  Am¬ 
orites  in  Cappadocia,”  “  Egypt  and  Amurru,”  “  Amorites 
in  the  Old  Testament,”  “  Assyria  and  Amurru,”  “  The 
Deities  of  Amurru.” 

The  principal  positions  taken  in  these  chapters  are: 
(1)  that  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  millenniums  b.c. 
there  existed  an  Amorite  empire  stretching  from  the  Medi- 
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terranean  across  northern  Arabia  to  Babylonia;  (2)  that 
the  city  of  Agade  was  a  part  of  it;  (3)  that  it  was  the 
land  of  this  empire,  Amurru,  that  furnished  Arabia  with 
its  Semitic  population,  and  not  vice  versa;  (4)  that  the 
capital  of  this  empire  was  Mari,  an  ancient  city  on  the 
Euphrates,  which  was  prominent  long  before  the  time  of 
Sargon,  and  which  Professor  Clay  conjectures  was  called 
also  Uru  or  Amurru,  and  was  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  from 
which  Abraham  came.  The  empire  of  the  Amorites  which 
is  thus  postulated  possessed,  it  is  contended,  a  high  civili¬ 
zation;  also  a  system  of  w’riting,  w’hich  has  been  lost,  but 
which.  Clay  believes,  may  yet  be  recovered. 

This  revolutionary  hypothesis  is  set  forth  with  great 
confidence  and  conviction.  It  may  possibly  be  true;  but, 
in  all  candor,  it  must  be  said  that  this  volume  does  not 
prove  its  truth.  Professor  Clay  assumes,  for  example, 
that,  if  he  can  discredit  the  hypothesis  that  Arabia 
W’as  the  cradle-land  of  the  Semites,  he  has  established 
Amurru  as  their  cradle-land.  He  accordingly  spends 
many  pages  arguing  against  the  Arabian  theory  —  pages  in 
w'hich  he  does  not  seriously  touch  the  most  w’eighty  consid¬ 
erations  in  its  favor  —  and  presents  no  real  evidence 
in  favor  of  Amurru.  The  effect  which  the  Amurru  hy¬ 
pothesis  has  had  upon  the  mind  of  the  able  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  may  be  seen  on  page  64,  where  it  is 
argued  that  the  Amorites  must  have  had  a  script  of  their 
own  which  they  employed  on  perishable  material,  because 
none  of  their  writing  has  been  found!  Professor  Clay  is 
much  more  at  home  in  editing  texts  than  he  is  in  critical 
investigations  and  historical  reconstructions.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  “  The  Empire  of  the  Amorites”  is  the  same  that 
beset  its  predecessor,  “  Amurru” :  it  is  built  too  largely 
upon  etymological  derivations.  An  etymology  can  never 
prove  an  historical  equivalence.  At  most  it  establishes  a 
possibility.  Unless  there  is  better  than  etymological  evi¬ 
dence  to  rely  upon,  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  such  a  pos¬ 
sibility  is  a  reality.  In  the  book  before  us  this  distinction 
is  at  many  critical  points  overlooked.  We  have  to  render 
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accordingly,  with  reference  to  the  main  thesis  of  the  book, 
the  Scotch  verdict,  “  Not  proven.” 

The  last  chapters  of  the  book,  from  Chapter  XL  to  the 
end,  which  deal  with  the  relations  of  the  Amorites  to  Cap¬ 
padocia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Assyria,  and  which  treat  of 
various  kingdoms  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  are  excellent  and  accurate  summaries  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  with  reference  to  these  things. 
Here  our  author  is  at  his  best,  and  his  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  is  admirably  exhibited.  Indeed,  this  knowl¬ 
edge  is  manifested  on  every  page  of  the  book.  It  is  not 
often  that  he  is  at  fault.  One  such  instance  we  note  on 
page  104,  where  he  follows  Thureau-Dangin  in  identifying 
Kesh  with  Opis,  and  has  overlooked  the  fact,  that,  on  a 
later  page  of  the  work  to  which  he  makes  reference,  the 
French  savant  has  given  a  better  and  different  reading. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  book  does  not  carry  convic¬ 
tion  as  to  its  main  thesis,  it  is  one  which  lays  all  scholars 
under  deep  obligation.  One  lays  down  the  book  with  a 
sense  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  author.  Nowhere  else  is 
there  so  compact  and  up-to-date  a  history  of  the  kingdoms 
and  subjects  treated  in  Chapters  XI. -XVI I.  All  the  latest 
bits  of  evidence  are  gathered  and  woven  into  an  interesting 
whole;  and,  although  one  is  compelled  to  dissent  from  the 
main  thesis  of  the  book,  it  is  a  distinct  gain  to  science  to 
have  the  theory  set  forth,  that  it  may  be  tried  out  an<l 
tested  by  investigation  and  criticism. 

George  A.  Barton 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Selected  Temple  Documents  op  the  Ur  Dynasty.  By 
Clarence  Elwood  Keiser,  Ph.D.  ,  Ninety  Autographed 
Plates.  4to.  I’p.  5G.  New  Haven :  Yale  University 
Press.  1919.  |5.00. 

Becords  from  Ur  and  Larsa  Dated  in  the  Larsa  Dynasty. 
By  Ettalene  Mears  Grice,  Ph.D.  Eighty-eight  Auto¬ 
graphed  I’lates.  4to,  Pp.  58.  New  Haven :  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  IVess.  1919.  ^5.00. 

These  are  Volumes  IV.  and  V.  of  the  “  Yale  Oriental 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  304.  7 
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Series.  Babylonian  Texts,”  edited  by  Professor  Clay.  They 
have  been  written  by  two  of  his  ablest  and  most  ac¬ 
complished  pupils,  and  are  each  a  valuable  addition  to 
Assyriological  literature.  Though  both  volumes  are  de¬ 
voted  to  contract  or  business  tablets,  of  which  so  many 
have  been  found  in  Babylonia,  they,  like  all  such  collec¬ 
tions,  can  be  made  to  yield  much  historical  information. 
Indeed,  it  is  from  the  painstaking  study  of  the  officials 
and  date-formulae  of  such  documents  that  a  great  deal  of 
our  detailed  information  of  Babylonian  history  comes. 
The  authors  of  these  volumes  have  done  their  work  with 
care  and  thoroughness,  and  have  gleaned  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  facts.  The  purpose  of  these  publications  is, 
however,  to  make  the  cuneiform  texts  accessible  to  schol¬ 
ars.  The  authors  have  therefore  given  full  treatment  to 
the  historical  data  elsewhere. 

Of  the  323  texts  contained  in  Dr.  Reiser’s  volume,  58 
are  contracts  and  loans;  20  record  dealings  with  patesis, 
or  rulers  of  cities;  32  are  records  of  various  kinds,  which 
are  so  dated  as  to  contribute  valuable  chronological  in¬ 
formation;  32  are  orders;  58  relate  to  temple  employees 
who  were  hired  out  for  various  purposes;  and  118  are  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  One  of  these  (No.  323),  the  last 
tablet  in  the  volume,  especially  interests  the  reviewer.  It 
is  an  account  of  reeds  for  binding.  In  Babylonia  reeds 
were  employed  in  lieu  of  binding-twine ;  and,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  the  Dynasty  of  Ur,  great  stores  of  these  were  kept 
on  hand.  Various  kinds  were  employed  for  various  pur¬ 
poses.  It  would  seem  that  a  reed-harvest  occurre<l  when 
the  reeds  had  reached  the  proper  maturity,  and  accounts 
were  carefully  kept  of  the  quantity  gathered,  the  quantity 
brought  over  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  quantities 
given  out  from  this  store  during  the  year.  The  numbers  in 
these  accounts  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Until 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Reiser’s  volume,  but  three  such  texts 
were  known  to  the  reviewer.  Two  of  these  were  published 
by  Thureau-Dangin  from  the  Louvre  Collection;  and  the 
third  is  in  possession  of  Haverford  College.  Dr.  Reiser 
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has  made  a  welcome  addition  to  this  very  interesting  little 
group. 

Dr.  Grice’s  volume  contains  253  texts  from  the  time  of 
the  Dynasty  of  Larsa.  They  consist  of  legal  contracts  and 
temple  records  of  various  kinds.  The  temple  records  are 
often  very  long.  While  groups  of  tablets  from  this  dy¬ 
nasty  have  been  published  by  Strassmaier,  Chiera,  and  Fig- 
ulla  in  collections  partly  made  up  of  tablets  from  other 
dynasties,  no  volume  had  ever  been  wholly  made  up  of  such 
texts.  The  period  is  a  somewhat  obscure  one  in  Babylon¬ 
ian  history,  and  the  data  furnished  by  Dr.  Grice’s  work 
supplement  admirably  data  furnished  by  recent  publica¬ 
tions  of  Professor  Clay  and  Thureau-Dangin.  The  tablets 
were  written  partly  at  Larsa  and  partly  at  Ur. 

In  addition  to  much  miscellaneous  information  of  espec¬ 
ial  interest  to  the  Assyriologist  two  features  deserve  par¬ 
ticular  mention.  One  text  (No.  98)  is  a  student’s  exercise. 
It  indicates  that  at  Ur,  as  well  as  at  other  Babylonian 
cities,  a  scribal  school  was  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  temple.  Seven  tablets  record  the  delivery  of  sheep  to  a 
class  of’ men  designated  SA-GAZ,  the  ideogram  by  which 
the  Habiri  are  designated  in  the  El  Amarna  letters.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  serving  in 
Babylonia  as  mercenaries.  At  all  events,  it  is  interesting 
and  important  to  find  these  men  in  Babylonia  a  thousand 
years  before  we  find  them  in  Palestine. 

The  texts  of  both  volumes  are  copied  with  all  the  skill 
and  care  which  we  have  come  to  expect  from  Professor 
Clay  and  his  pupils,  and  the  volumes  are  beautiful  exam¬ 
ples  of  book  making.  g.  a.  b. 

Chronology  of  the  Larsa  Dynasty.  By  Ettalene  Mears 
Grice,  Ph.D.  8vo.  Pp.  43.  New  Haven:  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1919.  ^1.00. 

Patesis  of  the  Ur  Dynasty.  By  Clarence  Elwood 
Reiser,  Ph.D.  With  a  Chart  Containing  a  Synchronis¬ 
tic  List.  8vo.  Pp.  34.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.  1919.  $1.00. 

These  monographs  form,  respectively,  Parts  I.  and  II.  of 
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Volume  IV.  of  the  “  Yale  Oriental  Series.  Re.searches.” 
Each  contains  the  results  of  historical  researches  into 
which  its  author  was  led  while  preparing  the  volume  of 
cuneiform  texts  noticed  above. 

The  Yale  Babylonian  Collection  contains  an  unusually 
large  number  of  tablets  dated  in  the  time  of  the  Dynasty  of 
Larsa.  Dr.  Grice  in  her  monograph  has  utilized  informa¬ 
tion  from  all  these  as  well  as  from  those  published  in  her 
volume  of  Larsa  texts,  and  has  by  painstaking  labor  filled 
numerous  gaps  and  corrected  errors  in  our  knowletlge  of 
the  chronology  of  this  dynasty.  While  her  volume  was 
passing  through  the  press  a  number  of  her  conjectures  were 
confirmed  by  Thureau-Dangin’s  publication  of  a  text  in  the 
Louvre  Collection. 

Dr.  Reiser’s  monograph  collects  the  names  of  all  known 
Babylonian  patesis  during  the  time  of  the  Dynasty  of  Ur. 
From  the  tablets  of  the  Yale  Collection  he  has  added  the 
names  of  several  hitherto  unknown.  One  interesting  fact 
which  his  researches  have  brought  to  light  is  that  a  patesi 
might  be  transferred  from  one  city  to  another,  as,  in  more 
modern  times,  a  bishop  may  be  transferred  from  one  see  to 
another. 

The  authors  of  both  these  monographs  have  laid  all  As- 
syriologists,  and  especially  all  future  historians,  under  ob¬ 
ligation  to  them.  It  is  upon  such  painstaking  work  by 
specialists  that  historians  must  depend.  None  but  a  spec¬ 
ialist  could  glean  from  scattered  technical  publications 
the  many  important  facts  here  collected,  and  sift  and  clas¬ 
sify  them.  G.  A.  B. 

The  Blind:  Their  Condition  and  the  Work  Being  Done 
for  Them  in  the  United  States.  By  Harry  Best,  I’h.D., 
author  of  “  The  Deaf :  Their  I’osition  in  Society  and  the 
Provision  for  Their  Education  in  the  United  States.” 
8vo.  I’p.  xxviii,  763.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1919.  fl.OO. 

Until  recently  the  interest  of  the  general  public  in  the 
blind  has  been  almost  wholly  sentimental,  resulting  in  a 
great  number  of  efforts  to  alleviate  their  condition  and  to 
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give  them  support.  In  this  the  general  public  has  not  been 
deficient  in  efforts  to  express  its  sympathy.  It  is  estimated 
that,  counting  the  lack  of  earning  power  of  the  blind,  and 
adding  to  it  the  amount  expended  directly  in  their  behalf, 
it  gives  us  “  nearly  thirty-one  million  dollars,  as  the  total 
annual  cost  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States”  (p.  96). 
The  present  volume  is  a  thesaurus  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  treating  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  seven  parts:  I.  General  Condition  of  the  Blind; 
II.  Blindness  and  the  Possibilities  of  Its  Prevention;  III. 
Provision  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  IV.  Intellect¬ 
ual  Provision  for  the  Adult  Blind;  V.  Material  I*rovision 
for  the  Blind;  VI.  Organizations  Interested  in  the  Blind; 
VII.  Conclusions  with  Respect  to  the  Work  of  the  Blind. 

Part  II.  is  of  special  interest,  as  showing  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  blindness  is  preventable  and  the  success  already  at¬ 
tained  in  its  prevention.  For  example,  of  the  i)upils  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  those  blind  from  opthalmia  neon¬ 
atorum  are  23  i)er  cent,  all  of  which  might  have  been 
prevented  by  proper  attention  of  nurses  and  physicians 
otticiating  at  birth.  The  imimrtance  of  enforcing  regula¬ 
tion  by  the  state  is  manifest.  The  spread  of  trachoma 
can  also  be  prevented  by  “  the  compulsory  reimrting  to 
health  authorities  of  all  cases;  rigorous  follow-up  work 
in  the  way  of  treatment  of  such  cases  .  .  .  periodic  exam¬ 
ination  of  school  children  .  .  .  the  regulation  of  common 
lavatory  facilities  in  public  places,  and  .  .  .  the  conducting 
of  a  tliorough  campaign  of  education  res])ecting  the  dis¬ 
ease”  (pp.  158,  159).  But  as  yet  only  the  beginning  has 
been  made.  In  some  portions  of  Kentucky  13  per  cent  of 
the  population  were  afflicted  with  trachoma;  but  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  cases  of  blindness  is  due  to  accidents 
of  one  kind  and  another,  many  of  which  could  be  cured 
or  alleviated  by  prompt  medical  attention.  Eye  strain  is 
to  be  charged  with  no  little  baneful  results.  This  is  due 
to  the  defective  lighting  arrangements  in  school  buildings, 
and  to  poorly  printe<l  books.  Of  more  than  half  a  million 
children  in  certain  large  cities,  15  per  cent  were  discovered 
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to  have  eye  defects.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  **  that  blindness 
has  within  a  measurable  time  shown  on  the  whole  a  de¬ 
crease  .  .  .  and  that  the  chances  are  that  in  the  future  this 
decline  will  continue,  perhaps  at  an  accelerated  rate” 
(p.  243).  A  chapter  of  special  interest  treats  of  “The 
Indemnities  Paid  for  the  Loss  of  Sight:  Through  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Laws.”  The  importance  of  helping 
the  blind  to  be  in  some  degree  self-supporting  is  duly 
presented.  The  most  feasible  plan  for  such  help  is  found 
in  the  establishment  of  shops  where  certain  classes  of  work 
can  be  done  by  the  blind  under  supervision,  but  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  these  shops  will  be  entirely  self- 
supporting.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is,  that,  while 
“it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  a  revolution  is  at  hand  in 
respect  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind. 
.  .  .  We  are  able  to  see  brighter  prospects  ahead.  In  the 
end,  we  must  believe,  every  means  will  be  taken  to  keep 
any  human  being  from  suffering  blindness;  and  for  the 
blind  that  are  among  us,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  load  is 
made  less  heavy,  so  far  as  it  may  be  given  us  so  to  do.  .  .  . 
Our  message  is,  then,  after  all,  one  of  hope  ”  (pp.  739, 740). 

The  Washington  Manuscript  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

(The  New  Testament  Manuscripts  in  the  Freer  Collec¬ 
tion.  Part  II.)  By  Henry  A.  Sanders,  University  of 

Michigan.  4to.  Pp.  251-315.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company.  1918.  $1.25,  net. 

The  manuscript  here  described  is  given  the  symbol  “  I  ” 
by  Gregory  in  his  list  of  New  Testament  MSS.  It  is  one 
of  four  manuscripts  purchased  by  Mr.  Freer,  from  an  Arab 
dealer,  in  1906.  The  fragment  was  in  an  almost  hopelessly 
decayed  condition  when  found,  as  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  photograph,  and  no  value  was  put  upon  it  either  by 
the  Arab  or  by  Mr.  Freer,  and  it  was  thrown  into  the  bar¬ 
gain  simply  because  of  its  association  with  the  other  man¬ 
uscripts.  With  much  difficulty  the  leaves  were  finally  sep¬ 
arated;  and  they  proved  to  be  a  practical  completion  of 
the  Freer  Manuscript,  covering  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  The 
manuscripts  were  probably  written,  according  to  Dr.  San- 
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ders,  in  Egypt  in  the  sixth  century;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  Hebrews  is  placed  before  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus.  The  manuscript  originally  contained  a  little  over 
two  hundred  leaves,  of  which  only  eighty-four  remain  with 
legible  writing,  which  begins  at  1  Cor.  x.  29. 

The  writing  is  in  uncial  letters  and  in  one  column  on  a 
page.  The  text  is  in  notable  agreement  with  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  MSS.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  variants  with  Tisch- 
endorf’s  edition  are  noted.  Of  these,  sixty-seven  are  pure 
Alexandrian  readings;  while  there  are  but  five  pure  West¬ 
ern  readings,  though  they  are  noteworthy.  Fifteen  times 
it  agrees  with  the  Syriac  alone.  Evidently  the  readings 
are  those  current  primarily  in  Egypt.  In  its  freedom  from 
Western  readings  it  is  superior  to  either  Aleph  or  B,  which 
will  lose  some  of  their  commanding  position  and  their 
younger  allies  will  gain.  The  volume,  in  addition  to  the 
preliminary  discussion,  has  three  facsimile  plates  and  the 
entire  text,  thus  making  a  very  important  addition  to  our 
critical  material. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts.  (Biblical 
Introduction  Series.)  By  D.  A.  Hayes,  I*rofessor  of 
New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  8vo.  Pp.  351. 
New  York :  The  Methodist  Book  Concern.  1919.  f2.00, 
net. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find,  as  we  do  in  this  volume,  the  evi¬ 
dence  so  clearly  set  forth  which  establishes  confidence  in 
the  historic  trustworthiness  of  the  Syno[)tic  Gospels  and 
of  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  book  is  specially  successful  in 
bringing  out  the  personality  of  the  various  writers.  In 
accordance  with  the  latest  criticism,  he  dates  the  Book  of 
Matthew  several  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Book  of  Mark  still  earlier,  and  gives  his  preference  to 
the  opinion  that  both  Luke  and  Acts  were  written  before 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  I*aul,  and  gives  his  assent  to  Dr.  J. 
Rendel  Harris's  conclusion  that — 

“  Thanks  to  the  acuteness  of  Ramsay’s  archieological  and 
historical  criticism,  taken  along  with  the  linguistic  re- 
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searches  of  Hawkins,  the  studies  in  medical  language  of 
Hobart,  and,  finally,  the  weighty  and  apparently  unanswer¬ 
able  criticisms  of  Harnack  (himself  a  convert  from  very 
ditt'erent  views  of  the  composition  of  the  Lucan  writings), 
we  are  able  to  affirm  Luke’s  rights  over  the  works  com¬ 
monly  attributed  to  him  with  an  emphasis  that  has  prob¬ 
ably  not  been  laid  upon  them  since  their  first  publication  ” 
(p.  :{:i3). 

Skrmons  ox  the  International  Uniform  Sunday-School 
Lessons  for  1920.  By  the  Monday  Ci.ub.  Forty-fifth 
Series.  12mo.  I’p.  ix,  337.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
1919.  fl.50. 

This  volume  ainjily  sustains  the  high  character  of  the 
entire  series.  Thirty-one  different  Congregational  clergy¬ 
men  have  contributed  to  the  interjiretation  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  lessons  for  the  coming  year,  four  of  them  being 
original  members  of  the  Club.  The  list  includes  I)rs. 
William  E.  Barton,  Xehemiah  Boynton,  William  K.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Francis  E.  Clark,  Albert  E.  Dunning,  Charles  E.  Jef- 
fer.son,  Edward  M.  Xoyes,  and  (i.  Frederick  Wright.  We 
re])eat  that  there  is  no  better  method  of  expounding  the 
Sunday-school  lessons  than  that  of  the  preacher  from  the 
juilpit. 

The  Act.s,  an  Exdosition.  By  Charles  K.  Erdman,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Practical  Theology,  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Princeton,  New  dersey;  author  of  “The  (ios])el 
of  John,  an  Exjmsition,”  “The  (lospel  of  Mark,”  “The 
(leneral  Epistles,”  “Coming  to  the  Communion,”  “Sun¬ 
day  Afternoons  with  Kailroa<l  Men,”  etc.  Iffnio.  Pp. 
170.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.  1919.  75 

cents,  net. 

A  scholarly,  popular,  compact,  and  trustworthy  treatise 
upon  this  important  book. 

The  Prophets  in  the  Light  of  To-day.  By  .John  (Iod- 
FREY  Hill,  Professor  of  Keligious  Education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California.  Intro<luction  by  F.  ^I. 
Larkin.  12nio.  Pj),  240.  New  York:  The  Abingdon 
Press.  1919.  |51.25,  net. 

A  brilliant  characterization  of  the  various  Old  Testa- 
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lueut  proi)hets,  dwelling  principally  upon  their  ability  to 
interpret  the  moral  law  and  ni)on  the  consequences  of 
national  violations  of  its  i)rinciples.  But  though  the  author 
does  not  deny  that  the  earlier  pro[)hets  had  inspired  vis¬ 
ions  of  the  outcome  of  events  which  are  not  given  in  the 
s])iritual  illuminations  that  are  vouchsafed  at  the  present 
time,  he  api)arently  accepts  the  questionable  theories  of 
liigher  criticism  concerning  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
])rophetical  books.  He  believes  in  a  “Second  Isaiah”  and 
in  the  late  date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 


The  Individualistic  Gospel  and  Other  Essays.  By  Andrew 
Gillies.  12mo.  Pp.  208.  New  York:  The  Methodist 
Book  Concern.  1919.  81.00,  net. 

Tliis  is  preeminently  a  book  for  the  times.  Those  who 
read  recently  in  the  Bibliotheca  S.\cra  the  author’s  article 
on  “The  Nee<l  of  a  New  Conception  of  God”  (pp.  143- 
151)  will  be  prepare<l  to  ap[)reciate  every  one  of  the 
fourteen  j>ai)ers  here  reiu'oduced  from  various  recent  pub¬ 
lications.  We  can  give  no  better  idea  of  the  work  than  by 
quoting  a  single  ])aragra]>h  from  the  chapter  entitled  “  If 
I  were  a  Young  Minister  ” : — 


“  I  would  be  a  fool  to  discount  the  value  of  reforms  and 
leadershij)  in  them  as  a  constituent  ])art  of  the  minister’s 
work,  but  I  would  be  a  bigger  fool  if  I  <lid  not  insist  that 
his  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  work  is  the  leading  of 
individuals  into  tlie  life  as  it  is  in  Christ.  Get  men  soundly 
converted,  really  surrendered  to  God  and  transformed  by 
his  power,  ami  you  can  trust  them  to  become  lionest,  just, 
and  helpful  in  their  multifarious  relations  with  their  fel¬ 
low  men.  But  scamp  or  neglect  that  work,  ignore  conver¬ 
sion  as  a  basic  element  in  world  salvation,  or  take  men 
into  the  church  while  they  are  still  trying  to  serve  two 
masters,  and  you  can  thumler  away  at  social  sins  and 
tinker  away  at  social  ])roblems  until  doomsday  without 
achieving  any  lasting  results.  Tlie  old  preacher  in  rural 
England  who  was  rebuked  because  the  total  definite  fruit 
of  one  year’s  work  was  the  conversion  of  one  boy  really 
did  a  fair  year’s  work  because  the  conversion  was  thorough 
and  the  boy  was  Robert  Motfat  ”  (p.  65). 
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Catechetics  ;  or,  Theory  and  Practise  of  Religious  Instruc¬ 
tion.  By  M.  Reu,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Wart- 
burg  Seminary,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  12mo.  Pp.  xi,  723. 
Chicago:  Wartburg  Publishing  House.  1918. 

In  the  preface  the  author  says  that  “  to  some  it  might 
seem  as  if  this  Catechetics  were  too  bulky  to  serve  as  a 
textbook.”  But  for  the  sake  of  adapting  it  to  needs  of 
pastors  and  catechists  who  have  stood  in  the  ministry  for 
years  it  was  important  to  make  it  full  and  comprehensive, 
even  to  adding  a  hundred  pages  of  matter  relating  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  illustrations  by  means  of 
practical  examples.  It  thus  becomes  a  work  of  general 
historical  as  well  as  of  practical  interest  to  the  adherents 
of  all  denominations.  One  is  interested  to  find  Isaac  Watts 
in  the  r61e  of  a  catechist,  preparing  his  juvenile  hymns 
under  the  title  of  “  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  the  Use 
of  Children.”  “  On  account  of  their  childlike  simplicity  ami 
warm  tone,  they  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  spread.  A  hun¬ 
dred  editions  were  issued  until  1750.  .  .  .  80,000  to  100,000 
copies  on  an  average  were  printed  toward  the  end  of  the 
century”  (p.  178). 

George  Washington  the  Christian.  By  William  J. 
Johnson.  12mo.  Pp.  299.  New  York:  The  Abingdon 
Press.  1919.  |1.50,  net. 

In  this  volume  are  collected,  it  would  seem,  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  bearing  upon  the  religious  character  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country.  It  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression 
and  remove  certain  misrepresentations  that  have  been  prev¬ 
alent.  For  example,  the  report  is  widely  spread  that 
Washington  was  grossly  profane  on  two  occasions ;  namely, 
after  the  battle  of  Monmouth  upon  hearing  of  the  failure 
of  General  Lee  to  attack  as  he  was  orderetl;  and,  secondly, 
upon  hearing  of  the  disaster  to  General  St.  Clair’s  forces 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  southwestern  Ohio. 
But  these  reports  are  baseless.  General  St.  Clair’s  defeat 
stunned  Washington  by  reason  of  its  uselessness  and  great 
loss  of  soldiers;  and  in  the  heat  of  his  feeling  the  nearest 
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to  profanity  that  he  came  was  to  burst  out  into  lamenta¬ 
tion  in  which  occurs  the  expression,  “  O  God,  O  God,  he’s 
worse  than  a  murderer!  How  can  he  answer  it  to  his 
country?”  But  the  facts  are  that  Washington  scrupu¬ 
lously  refrained  from  profanity  himself  and  repeatedly 
rebuked  his  soldiers  for  it,  and  in  general  his  religious 
character  was  pronounced.  He  was  an  active  vestryman 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  scrupulously  attended  church 
services  on  the  Sabbath,  wherever  he  was.  He  was  a  man 
of  habitual  prayer,  and,  as  we  know  by  his  constant  ex¬ 
pression,  recognized  the  hand  of  Providence  in  all  his  suc¬ 
cesses.  Truly  America  is  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
example  as  his  set  before  its  successive  rising  generations. 

Our  Immortality.  By  D.  P.  Rhodes.  16mo.  Pp.  xxiii, 
310.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1919.  f2.00, 
net.  » 

This  is  a  highly  philosophic  study  of  the  bearing  of  the 
belief  in  immortality  upon  the  discordant  life  of  man  upon 
the  earth.  It  is  not  altogether  a  heartening  study,  in  that 
it  leaves  us  so  far  from  the  goal  so  much  desired  by  a  strug¬ 
gling  and  aspiring  world.  To  be  told  that  the  belief  in 
immortality  growing  out  of  our  imperfect  human  knowl¬ 
edge  is  yet  elusive,  that  we  can  hardly  expect  in  the  near 
future  to  see  it  applied  with  any  degree  of  curative  power 
to  the  common  crimes  of  murder,  rape,  alcoholism,  as  well 
as  the  intricacies  of  family  and  political  life,  is  somewhat 
discouraging. 

This  book  is  by  no  means  easy  reading.  One  has  to  delve 
deep  to  find  its  real  significance.  Yet  dealing  with  one  of 
the  profoundest  subjects  of  human  interest,  and  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  most  vexing  problems,  one  is  forced  to 
seek  the  light  which  it  essays  to  give. 

Altruism  ;  Its  Nature  and  Varieties.  (The  Ely  Lectures 
for  1917-18.)  By  George  Herbert  Palmer.  Ifimo.  Pp. 
viii,  138.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1919. 
11.25,  net. 

Professor  Palmer  is  one  of  the  illuminating  writers  on 
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moral  questions  whom  it  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  read. 
He  is  always  clear,  always  constructive,  and  he  usually 
arrives.  In  this  volume  he  discusses  the  elements  of  al¬ 
truism  which  are  finding  expression  in  society’  to-day, 
rising  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  advance<l  forms.  Man¬ 
ners  is  a  very  simi)le  form  of  altruism,  but  it  sliows  a  re¬ 
gard  for  the  feelings  of  others.  Gifts  may  not  have  a  great 
significance,  especially  when  they  are  given  out  of  our 
abundance.  But  as  an  expression  of  interest  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  a  gift  represents  a  somewhat  higher  form  of  altru¬ 
ism  than  that  expressed  by  manners.  The  highest  form 
of  altruism,  of  course,  is  mutuality,  in  which  there  is  a 
reciprocal  factor,  tending  towar<l  the  highest  social  rela¬ 
tionship. 

It  is  encouraging  that  Professor  Palmer  finds  so  much 
of  the  highest  altruism  in  the  world,  of  which  the  passion 
for  justice  and  humanity  of  our  age  is  such  a  fine  illus¬ 
tration. 

Good  and  Evil;  A  Study  in  Biblical  Theology.  (The 
Paddock  Lectures  for  11)17-18.1  By  Louen  AV.  Batten, 
Ph.D.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  the  Literature  and  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Ohl  Testament  in  the  General  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  of  New  York.  Ifimo.  Pj).  224.  New  A'ork ; 
Fleming  H.  Kevell  Company.  1911).  Jii'1.25,  net. 

Professor  Batten  here  gathers  together  the  Gld  Testa¬ 
ment  material  bearing  on  his  subject,  indicating  the 
sources  of  good  and  evil,  the  governing  principle,  the  prag¬ 
matic  test,  the  distinction  between  jniin  and  sin,  the  ten- 
<lency  towar<ls  dualism,  and  the  deferred  rewards  ami  jiun- 
ishments.  As  an  inductive  study  it  sheds  much  light  on 
a  very  vital  subject. 

The  Dynamite  of  God.  By  Bishop  William  A.  Qfayle. 
lOmo.  Pp.  3110.  New  York :  The  Metliodist  Book  Con¬ 
cern.  1919.  fl.50,  net. 

A  collection  of  twenty  sermons  by  one  of  the  strong 
preachers  of  the  Methodist  Church,  popular  in  character, 
practical  in  content,  and  adhering  largely  to  Biblical  ex- 
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position  of  a  conservative  type.  One  must,  however,  add 
the  personality  of  Bishop  Quayle  to  the  printed  text  to 
understand  their  complete  effectiveness. 

The  Kingdom  that  Must  be  Built.  By  Walter  J.  Carey; 
M.A.,  JR.N.  16nio.  Pp.  111.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1919.  $1.00,  net. 

An  intensely  practical,  simple,  and  interesting  little 
book  explaining  the  character  and  the  content  of  the 
Christian  life.  There  is  so  much  of  good  in  it,  so  much  of 
suggestiveness,  that  it  is  a  genuine  matter  of  regret  to  note 
an  imperfection  in  th^  cycle  of  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  the  Christian  life  and  the  coming  kingdom.  It  smacks 
more  of  the  ecclesiastical  than  of  the  social  side  of  relig¬ 
ion.  As  such  it  will  hardly  provoke  the  reaction  which 
this  age  of  unrest  naturally  gives  to  the  discussion  of  the 
content  of  the  Christian  life.  While  the  social  import  of 
religion  is  hinted  at,  its  emphasis  is  too  exclusively  upon 
the  old  individualism. 

The  College  Gateway.  By  Charles  Franklyn  Thwing, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  l*resident  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  Second  Series  of  Baccalaureate  Discourses. 
ICmo.  Pp.  vii,  277.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  I’ress.  1918. 
$1.50,  net. 

The  fifteen  baccalaureate  sermons  in  this  volume  include 
those  given  between  1908  and  1J)18,  and  naturally  represent 
a  wide  range  of  discussions  from  this  eminent  authority 
on  college  education. 

Fighting  for  Faith:  The  Justice  of  our  Fight;  The 
Reasons  for  our  Faith.  By  George  F.  Pentecost,  D.I)., 
Pastor  of  Bethany  (8nirch,  l*hiladelphia ;  author  of  “  Out 
of  Egypt,”  “In  tlie  Volume  of  the  Book,”  etc.  12mo. 
Pp.  xiii,  290.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
1918.  $1.50,  net.  • 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  one  who  was  a  soldier  in  our 
Civil  War,  and  later  a  co worker  of  1).  L.  Moody  (who  said 
of  him,  “  He  is  the  ablest  evangelist  who  ever  crossed  my 
liath  ”),  should  be  impelled  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  burn- 
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ing  words  concerning  the  lessons  of  the  late  European  war, 
and  equally  impressive  words  concerning  the  foundations 
of  our  Christian  faith.  Of  the  four  hundred  sermons  which 
he  preached  to  large  audiences  during  the  late  war,  six 
which  relate  to  the  war  are  collected  in  this  volume,  and 
four  relating  to  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  faith.  The 
seventh  sermon,  on  “  The  Fact  of  Christ,”  is  a  remarkably 
clear  and  convincing  presentation  of  the  historical  evi¬ 
dences  establishing  the  fact  of  Christ’s  life,  character,  and 
teachings.  The  volume  should  have  a  wide  reading. 

Studies  in  Mark’s  Gospel.  By  I’rofessor  A.  T.  Robert¬ 
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This  little  volume  must  therefore  commend  itself  to  all 
classes,  and  is  specially  valuable  for  its  defense  of  con¬ 
servative  views.  As  an  illustration  we  have  this  concern¬ 
ing  miracles :  “  No  one  to-day  talks  about  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  by  miracle.  We  ourselves  overcome  the  law 
of  gravity  by  climbing  and  now  by  flying  in  the  air,  but  the 
law  of  gravity  operates  all  the  time.  We  overcome  it  by 
force  of  will.  Surely  God  has  his  own  personal  will  at  all 
times,  and  is  himself  superior  to  all  the  laws  that  he  has 
laid  down  for  his  universe”  (p.  51). 

The  Person  of  Christ  and  His  Presence  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  By  Jeremiah  Zimmerman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  12mo. 
Pp.  314.  Boston :  Richard  G.  Badger.  1919.  ^1.50,  net. 

Dr.  Zimmerman  “  holds  with  the  Apostle  Paul  that  the 
Bread  which  we  break  in  the  Eucharist  is  the  communion  of 
the  Body  of  Christ.  Hence  he  believes  in  the  Real  Eucha¬ 
ristic  Presence  of  the  glorified  body  and  exalted  Christ  Jesus 
in  the  indivisible  unity  of  His  Divine-human  Person  in  the 
Holy  Communion,  but  he  rejects  consubstantiation.”  After 
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a  full  discussion  of  the  trend  of  opinion  in  the  various  de¬ 
nominations  he  is  led  to  believe  that  there  are  positive  in¬ 
dications  that  “  the  tendency  of  Protestant  Churches  in 
Great  Britain,  is  toward  a  doctrine  more  in  harmony  with 
the  Lutheran,  and  that  when  once  they  understand  our  doc¬ 
trine  they  will  find  it  altogether  acceptable”  (p.  199).  The 
adherents  of  all  denominations  will  find  the  volume  profit¬ 
able  reading. 

Bolshevism  and  Social  Revolt.  By  Daniel  Dorchester, 
Jr.  12mo.  Pp.  124.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press. 
1919.  75  cents,  net. 

Dr.  Dorchester  has  produced  in  this  little  volume  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  sociological  facts  and  conditions  which  is  worthy 
of  immediate  and  wide  circulation,  especially  among  the 
working  classes.  The  dangers  from  the  prevalence  of 
Bolshevism  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago 

Matthew^s  Sayings  of  Jesus:  The  Non-Markan  Common 
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The  Kingdom  of  the  Lovers  of  God.  By  Jan  Ruysbroeck, 
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the  first  time  from  the  Latin  of  Laurence  Surius,  the  Car¬ 
thusian,  together  with  an  Introduction  by  T.  Arnold 
Hyde.  12mo.  l*p.  xvi,  216.  1919.  |2.00,  net. 
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Letters  to  Teachers,  and  Other  Papers  of  the  Hour.  By 
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versity  of  Nebraska.  8vo.  Pp.  vii,  253.  1919. 
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inferred  from  analogy,  419; 
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STONE  LECTURES  ::  12mo,  300  Pages  ::  12.00,  mt 
FIRST  LECTURE. 

Light  on  Peculiar  Words.  Phrases,  and  Narratives  In  the  Pentateuch. 

I  Significant  Hebrew  words  of  the  Pentateuch  found  in  the  Egyptian 

language: — 1.  Succoth;  2.  Ohel;  3.  Mlgdol;  4.  Adon, 

II  Hebrew  translation  of  Egyptian  words  and  Hebrew  account  of  Egyp¬ 

tian  narrative  in  the  Pentateuch: — 1.  The  Narrative  of  the 
Plagues;  2.  Anhu;  3.  Aat. 

Ill  Egyptian  words  in  the  Pentateuch: — 1.  Ab;  2.  Abrek;  3.  Proper 
names:  Zaphnath-Paaneah,  Asenath,  Potlphar  and  Potlpherah; 
4.  Three  Egyptian  descriptive  words:  akbu,  shesh,  and  yeor. 

SECOND  LECTURE. 

Light  on  the  Literary  Characteristics  of  the  Books  of  the  Law. 

I  Literary  allusions  in  the  books  of  the  Law  to  Egyptian  customs 
and  idioms: — 1.  Mitsraim;  2.  Matteh;  3.  “I  AM”  and  JEHO¬ 
VAH. 

II  Archaeological  conditions  that  make  literary  preparation  for  the 

Pentateuch  in  Mosaic  times: — 1.  Origin  of  the  Alphabet;  2.  Cu¬ 
neiform  Script  in  Western  Asia;  3.  Law  Codes  and  Ritual. 

III  The  Archaeology  of  the  books  of  the  Law: — 1.  The  description  of 

the  route  of  the  Exodus;  2.  The  biography  of  a  man;  3.  The 
unity  throughout  the  development  of  the  Law  Codes;  4.  The 
composition  of  the  books  of  the  Law  according  to  the  archae¬ 
ology  of  the  Pentateuch. 

IV  The  resulting  significant  and  fundamental  literary  characteristic  of 

the  Pentateuch,  the  order  of  the  principal  ideas  of  the  Hebrew 
sentence  in  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuchal  books. 

THIRD  LECTURE. 

Light  on  the  History  of  Israel  Involved  In  the  Pentateuchal  discussion. 

I  Historical  allusions: — 1.  “Joseph’s  Coat”;  2.  "An  Egyptian”; 

3.  “Up  out  of  the  land”;  4.  Edom  and  Moab  in  Pentateuchal^ 
History;  5.  Pharaoh;  6.  “The  waters  of  Shihor”;  7.  "As  thou 
comest  unto  Zoar  ”;  8.  “  The  land  of  Rameses.” 

II  Historical  narratives: — 1.  The  record  of  Ezekiel’s  prophecy  con¬ 

cerning  the  doom  of  Tyre;  2.  'The  account  of  the  finding  of 
the  law  in  the  days  of  Josiah;  3.  The  assumption  of  the  Moses 
tradition  in  connection  with  the  promulgation  of  the  law  in 
the  days  of  Josiah. 

III  The  chronology  of  the  times: — 1.  The  characteristics  of  early  Old 

Testament  chronology;  2.  Some  synchronisms. 

FOURTH  LECTURE. 

Light  on  the  Tabernacle  and  Its  Furniture  and  the  Vestments  of  the 

Priests. 

I  Was  the  pattern  of  the  Tabernacle  “  showed  In  the  mount  ”  a  Baby¬ 
lonian  pattern? — 1.  The  Critical  view;  2.  An  examination  of 
the  facts. 

II  Was  the  pattern  of  the  Tabernacle  “  showed  In  the  mount  ”  an 

Egyptian  pattern? — 1.  Egyptian  Architecture — A.  The  house. 
B.  The  Palace.  C.  'The  Tomb.  D.  'The  Temple;  2.  Egyptian 
furniture,  decoration,  and  vestments. 
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III  The  Significance  of  the  evidence: — 1.  The  divineness  of  the  pattern 
unaffected  by  its  provenience;  2.  The  time  and  place  of  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  narrative;  3.  A  pattern  of  "heavenly  things." 

FIFTH  LECTURE. 

Light  on  Questions  of  Eschatology  in  the  Pentateuch. 

I  The  Doctrine  of  the  resurrection  which  Israel  brought  out  of 
Egypt:  certainly  the  Egyptian  doctrine: — 1.  The  Egyptians  be¬ 
lieved  in  another  world  which  they  peopled  with  "  gods  many 
and  lords  many”;  2.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  life  after 
death;  3.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  Immediate  transition  from 
this  world  to  the  other  world;  4.  The  Egyptians  believed  also 
in  the  revival  of  the  dead  man;  6.  The  Egyptians  had  grossly 
materialistic  ideas  of  the  rising  from  the  dead  and  of  the  life 
after  death;  6.  The  Egyptian  "doctrine  of  the  resurrection” 
in  reality  a  doctrine  of  resuscitation. 

II  What  became  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  which  Israel 
brought  out  of  Egypt? — 1.  First  things  first  with  God;  first 
things  in  the  wilderness  teaching  were  spiritual  ideas  of  God 
and  his  worship,  and  of  the  other  world;  2.  Any  mention  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  the  wilderness  teaching  at 
this  time  would  have  carried  over  into  Israel’s  religion  the 
materialistic  notions  of  the  Egyptians  concerning  the  future 
life;  3.  Israel’s  sojourn  in  Egypt  not  only  is  not  a  reason  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  best 
possible  reason  for  its  omission. 

SIX'TH  LECTURE. 

Light  on  the  Mosaic  System  of  Sacrifices. 

I  Did  the  Mosaic  System  of  Sacrifices  have  a  Babylonian  prove¬ 
nience? — 1.  The  Critical  view;  2.  The  view  of  the  Archaeolo¬ 
gists;  3.  An  examination  of  the  material  evidence. 

II  Did  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  have  an  Egyptian  Provenience? — 1.  Ma¬ 
terials  of  Egyptian  sacrifices;  2.  The  Method  of  Egyptian  Sac¬ 
rifices;  3.  The  meaning  of  Egyptian  Sacrifices. 

Ill  The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  Theological  and  critical  Questions: 

the  great  ideas  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  entirely  wanting  in  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Egyptians: — 1.  Substitution;  2.  Redemption  by 
the  blood;  3.  Dedication;  4.  Fellowship. 
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